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Long before the Hebrews had become a nation and had founded 
wu State, they had produced a great statesman. Whilst yet do- 
mestic economy covered all their needs, one of their tribe had de- 
vised and carried through a measure of political economy that 
saved a whole nation from the worst evils of a famine. The 
shepherd boy Joseph had come to Egypt a slave, had been 
bought, probably for his fine looks, by an officer of the court, 
who little thought that (to use a rabbinical phrase in a modified 
sense) in buying that slave he had purchased for himself a mas- 
ter. Whilst fatherand brothers were still nomadic herdsmen, 
Joseph held in his hands the reins of a mighty empire. In due 
time father and brothers will come and bow down before him ; 
but fear not, however powerful, this first of Hebrew statesmen 
in a non-Hebrew state will prove that he is stronger than the 
conqueror of cities, in that he knows how to rule over his heart 
as well as over a people; that in his well-balanced mind the 
boundary of human rights is sharply marked. He will not 
‘‘ place himself instead of God,"’ so that as his vicegerent upon 
earth, he might, in the name of the Holy One, avenge the wrongs 
he had suffered. In forgiving, and in returning good pasturage for 
ill treatment he will do the best for himself and for the country 
of his adopion, by increasing its wealth, its sinews and its brains. 

The man whose memory I revive to-night, had he not actually 
borne the name of Joseph, we might fitly have surnamed him 
‘‘The Joseph of the Ottoman Empire.’”’ What though he had 
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come thither with great estate, followed by a large retinue, and 
much welcomed by the ruler for his wealth and his varied ex- 
perience in the affairs of this world, had he not felt the yoke of 
the inquisition upon his neck—had he not been treated as an 
outlaw and a reprobate? Had he not been sold for money, and 
his aunt and second mother, one of the noblest women that ever 
graced humanity, been literally cast into the pit to rob her of 
the favor that heaven had shown her? Like the Joseph of olden 
times, this modern one served the country that would own him, 
served his father’s house and his brethren, wherever his arm 
could reach them, and, in more than one instance, also requited 
good for evil. 

Many thousands of the refugees from cruel Spain had found 
a resting place for their feet in Turkey. Their advent was hailed 
by the Sultans; for there were amongst them intelligent and 
skilled artificers of every branch of industry, the best physicians 
of the day, enterprising merchants, shrewd financiers, and keen- 
sighted statesmen! Contemporary evidence, the more valuable 
because coming from hostile pens, proves that the formidable 
position the Osmanlins held in Europe during the sixteenth 
century was due, besides their prowess, to their superior equip- 
ments and the vastness of their resources, springing from their 
successful competition with the Italian cities in the Mediterra- 
nean and Levantine trade. 

A traveler reports (about 1551), ‘that the largest banking 
firms and finest warehouses, stored with the most precious mer- 
chandise in Constantinople and other cities, were owned by the 
Jews, who also excel in the manufacture of arms and other valu 
able instruments, and that, being the only class of men who are 
conversant with the modern tongues, they are for that capacity 
highly valued by diplomatists as interpreters, commissioners, 
agents, secretaries and confidential negotiators.” At such an 
awful spectacle his good Christian heart sinks within him, and 
he seeks relief in a heavy groan over ‘‘that abominable people 
who are infatuated with their superstitions, and still hope for 
the Messiah.”? The whole description would not be unsuitable 
to our condition in this country, excepting the manufacture of 
arms and the longing for the Messiah. 

Twenty years later, when Venice—the city where Shake- 
speare placed on the Rialto the most un-Jewish Jew ever seen 
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by any one—contemplated the expulsion of her Hebrew 
citizens, Prince Seranzo, who had been in Constantinople, asked 
the Signori whether they had gone crazy to think of such a 
suicidal act: ‘‘ Who (he exclaims) are the men that have con- 
tributed so much to the success of the arms of Turkey? Whence 
did she obtain the artisans who furnished her with cannons, bows, 
heavy ordnance, swords, shields, and spears, if not from the Jews 
whom Spain drove away? Will you force those amongst us to 
swell the ranks of our enemies? Know ye that the Jews are high- 
ly esteemed and valued by the dignitaries of the Turkish Empire?’ 

High above all others ranks Don Joseph of the noble and 
wealthy house Nasi. When it first rises in view of history, 
three brothers are at its head who had emigrated from Spain to 
Portugal, where they, under the guise of Christian name and 
religion, found a precarious shelter, until they escaped the blood- 
stained hands of the inquisition. One of the brothers succeeded 
in reaching Antwerp, taking with him, like our first father 
Abraham, the son of his deceased brother. But the mask of the 
Christian religion could not yet be cast off, though their innermost 
hearts revolted against the mummery, for Holland had not yet 
achieved her emancipation ; she was still ruled in the name of 
the bigoted Charles V, by his sister Mary, Queen of Hungary. 
She was still Spanish ground, and, therefore, a pandemonium, 
‘‘the high capital of Satan and his peers’’ to the devoted chil- 
dren of Israel. 

Both surviving brothers, the one who had remained in Portu- 
gal, and the other at Antwerp, had engaged in vast banking 
operations, to which the great wealth of the house furnished 
ample means. Joseph had assumed the name of Don Juan 
Miguez. Some time after, the refugees were joined by the 
widow of the eldest brother, who had died in Portugal, Donna 
Gracia Nasi, (traveling under the name of Beatrice de Luna), 
her daughter Reyna, and a younger sister. A lady of culture 
and refinement, commanding a large fortune, would be wel- 
comed in the highest circles, and these connections gave a 
still wider scope for mercantile operations. Donna Gracia had 
been intrusted with the chief management of the great wealth 
of the house, that had branches in many places, one also in 
Lyons, a fact from which the complications with the French 
crown arose, to which we shall refer hereafter. But in spite 
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of the ever rising prosperity of the family, Donna Gracia was 
miserable in her heart. She would be free, cost what it may, to 
profess what her soul loved with all the ardor of a genuine 
devotion, and she pressed her relations for departure to a coun- 
try whereshe would not be burned if she abjures a faith that had 
been forced upon her. Alas for Christendom, under its sway 
there was none to be found. The crescent alone that had re- 
placed the cross on St. Sophia, beckoned as the star of hope. 
Thither she must speed at all hazard, and hazard there was 
enough. For the rulers, though hating Jews ana Judaism 
soundly, loved and needed much Jewish money. Everywhere 
they were detained. In Venice, by the treachery of a sister, 
Donna Gracia was actually put in prison. Time fails me to 
describe the difficulties which Donna Gracia had to overcome 
before she could save her fortune from Dutch, French and 
Venetian clutches, nor would she ever have reached Constantino- 
ple in safety but for help of the shrewd and versatile mind of 
her nephew, Joseph. Asa last resource, when the authorities of 
Venice refused Donna Gracia (who had now restored the name 
of Mendes) permission to leave the city, he applied to the Sultan 
for intercession, and came thus for the first time in contact with 
him. Such a suit could not but find a favorable hearing at the 
Porte. ‘* We wish to transplant our wealth to your states, and 
these Venetians will not permit us to do so, because, forsooth, 
they would have us to be sham Christians.’’ Crime and penalty, 
both, must appear most unreasonable to Turkish ears. Besides, the 
Sultan’s physician, Moses Hamon, a man of great learning and 
noble character, pressed the suit and the word came to Venice, 
‘brought thither by special messenger: ‘‘Let the people go free !”’ 

Constantinople sendsa command to the queen of the Adriatic ! 
That shows at once the wide difference between the Turkey of 
those days and Turkey of our own time. You will remember 
that not very long ago (1854) Nicolaus of Russia declared the 
Turk to be sick unto death, and such was his pity, dear soul, 
that without waiting for the call, he rushed into the sick cham- 
ber and began to drug the patient, and to physic him with his most 
effective pills in the shape of cannon balls. But the patient 
was alive and unruly, and rather troublesome, and there 
were other doctors, French, English, Sardinian, that thought 
the greatest danger to the patient arose from the hasty doctoring. 
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They resolved upon clearing the chamber of that intruding 
quack, and the consequence was ‘‘a late unpleasantness,’’ known 
by the name of the Crimean War. To be sure, the fragile frame 
was patched up again and drags out his miserable existence. 
Some there are that still hold the end not to be very far off. 
But at the time when Joseph applied to him for help the 
decrepit and doting man was in his palmy days. 

Two centuries had only elapsed since the Turkomans swept 
down from their Asiatic homes upon and gradually overrun the 
provinces of the Byzantine Empire, and only one century since 
Constantinople fell, and the last Emperor expired on her walls, 
which his bravery, worthy of the old Roman days, was unavail- 
ing to defend against the assault of the Barbarians. From their 
firm and safe footing in the South-east the Turks made them- 
selves the terror of Europe, and extended their incursions to the 
very walls of Vienna. A word from Istambul could not be 
treated with disrespect, least of all by the Italian cities, whose 
trade and whose open position seaward exposed them alike to the 
Ottoman arms. A special messenger arrived who demanded the 
release of the Nasis from all hindrance, and though it took yet 
considerable time before the Signori consented to yield, they 
had at last, and thus in 1552, Donna Gracia and her daughter 
Reyna arrived at Constantinople, and at last breathed the air of 
freedom. The Christian cloak was cast off, and there stood be- 
fore the admiring eye of the Jewish community a true mother 
and a true daughter of Israel, whose bounty blessed the poor, 
and whose religious fervor made them munificent patrons to 
the Hebrew scholar. 

The rest of the family, less eager for a public profession of 
faith, lingered in Italy, and Joseph himself remained behind for 
another year, probably retained there by mercantile engagements, 
for he traveled about and visited several cities. 

Donna Reyna had now reached that age where ladies most 
attract the eyes of young men. She was comely ; she was cul- 
tured and refined ; she moved on the sunny heights of Constanti- 
nople society, was gentle and amiable, and she was an heiress. 
No wonder that many young men were willing to die, and still 
more willing to live for her and her only. Her heart and hand 
were sued for, but how could she give away what was no longer 
hers¢ Could any of the suitors compare with the fine and manly 
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figure of her cousin, Don Joseph? Had any one of them proved 
so sagacious, so helpful, so faithful to her mother during all the 
years of their peregrinations ; had any one coped so successfully 
with rapacious courts? Not one. Then they must not think 
of taking his place. When he had arrived and had publicly 
abjured Christianity all hopes and fears were set at rest, for 
Donna Reyna became his wife, and gave him with her hand con- 

trol over an immense fortune. Soliman, to whom Joseph was 
soon introduced, at once discovered the fine qualities of the new 
acquaintance, and admitted him to his confidence. But, like 
Moses, when he had become great went out to his brethren and 
looked on their burdens, so did Don Joseph remember his peo- 

ple and their burdens, and made their cause his own. This is 
shown in the following instance. 

Many of the refugees from Spain had settled in Italy, espec- 
ially in Ancona, on account of the great facilities which the 
fine harbor of that city offered to the Levantine trade. They 
had been attracted thither by the liberal policy of the Pope, 
who in just estimation of their great usefulness had guaranteed 
that the arm of the inquisition should not touch them. This in- 
fallible head of the church having gone the way of all fallible 
flesh, his equally infallible successor, Paul IV, being more ‘of a 
fanatic, canceled the promise, condemned many to the hulks, 
and the remaining to be banished. The Pope, however, had an 
enemy, the Duke of Urbino, Guido Ubaldo. Within his domin- 
ion was the seaport Pesaro, inferior to Ancona as a shelter and 
landing stage, and therefore less frequented by seafarers. But 
the blindness of this infallible Pope gave the Duke Ubaldo a 
chance to compete successfully with the more favored harbor. 
He invited the Jews to Pesaro, in the expectation of large 
advantages accruing to his land from their industry and their 
trade. But even Jewish skill is powerless against the natural 
current of trade. Banishment from Ancona was a deathblow to 
the Jewish enterprise. The reports of these misfortunes cast a 
gloom over the community in Constantinople, their own trade 
was crippled, and Donna Gracia and Don Joseph exerted them- 
selves to the utmost on behalf of their suffering brethren. Soli- 
man sent an autograph letter of expostulation to the Pope, and 
in order to second the efforts of Ubaldo it was resolved to support 
the policy of the Duke of Urbino, by making it obligatory on 
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Jewish merchants to consign their cargoes to Pesaro. A curious 
device was resorted to in order to insure compliance. A number 
of Rabbis were induced, not without much difficulty, to pro- 
nounce excommunication (cherem) against every Jew who 
would trade with Ancona. Some Rabbis were sensible enough 
to see the futility of such a policy and did not sign or permit the 
cherem to be read in their synagogues. The contingencies of trade 
and self-interest throwing their weight into the scale of the dissent- 
ing side, helped to frustrate the mistaken measure, which was 
very fortunate, inasmuch as the noble Duke Ubaldo soon after 
made his peace with the Pope, flung his promises to the winds, 
expelled the Jews and left Pesaro to shift for herself. 

[ am inclined to think that Don Joseph had little to do 
with this abortive scheme. Acts of his own initiative show 
sounder views and are far more practical. Perhaps the letter of 
the Sultan is Don Joseph’s work, whilst the cherem is that of 
Donna Gracia, whose liberality to the occupants of Rabbinical 
chairs and consequent influence upon them was very great. 

But it was not until 1559, that the field for the display of Don 
Joseph’s statesmanship was opened to him. For some time 
past there was a feud between the two sons of Soliman, Selim 
and Bayazit, because the former had been declared the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne. The courtiers held aloof from both 
sides, so long as either might win or lose the race. Joseph, how- 
ever, boldly espoused the cause of Selim, to which, as a true ser- 
vant of the reigning Sultan, he was bound. He was just the man 
whom Selim needed. Though generally swayed by good impul- 
ses, he was indolent and fond of pleasure, often to excess ; his 
court was the resort of bon-vivants. He would fave succumbed 
to his rival had not Joseph Nasi, who combined the qualities of 
a perfect man of the world with a sober, acute, and versatile mind, 
been at his side. He became to the prince what the major-domi 
were to the Carolingian kings of the Franks. Whilst he flat- 
tered his taste for the luxuries of the table with the choicest 
wines and delicacies, in the matter of which the Duke was a 
great connoisseur, he directed his affairs with great discretion 
and watchfulness. In 1561 Bayazit died. All doubts regarding 
the succession being thus removed, Selim’s favorite rose in the . 
eyes of all the courtiers and diplomatists as the man of 
the future. It was no easy matter for Joseph, by any means, to 
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maintain himself in his position, for the envious eye was close 
upon him, and Selim, like all voluptuaries, changeable like New 
York weather. Yet such was his hold upon the prince’s mind 
that he could venture to ask him to present to his father and 
urge on him a petition for the grant of a town in Palestine. He 
seemed to have conceived the idea of opening a safe refuge to the 
thousands of his brethren that were yet wandering about home- 
less, and not unlikely combined with that scheme a monetary 
speculation, or even as was imputed the establishment of a king- 
dom for Jews. The district of Tiberias, covered with ruins, was 
assigned to him and a firman issued that imposed upon the Pasha 
of Damascus and Saphet the duty to render to Joseph’s com- 
missioner, Adret, all the support he may need for his task. 
Just as the builders of the second temple had to contend against 
the hostility of the Samaritans, so had Joseph to meet the oppo- 
sition of the Arabs, whose natural jealousy was fanned into 
fanaticism through an old sheriff's declaration that he had found 
in an old book a prophecy predicting the fall of Islam whenever 
Tiberias would rise again from her ruins. In spite of this ob- 
stacle in 1565 the restoration of that old seat of learning and re- 
sort of invalids was completed, not, however, to shelter pious 
idlers as now the cities of the holy land do, but to become a center 
ofindustry. Joseph surrounded it with extensive plantations of 
the mulberry tree, providing food for silk worms. He imported 
wool from Spain as a staple for the manufacture of Milan cloth. 
This success alarmed the diplomatic world, and the French Am- 
bassador reported to his sovereign that Don Joseph had taken 
the first step towards the ambitious design of founding a Jewish 
kingdom, and, ®f course, mounting the throne of David. Don 
Joseph, instead of trying to allay any apprehensions, rather 
pressed for the payment of a large sum, which the king of 
France owed him yet (150,000 dollars), but which, in spite of the 
Sultan’s own intervention, was not forthcoming. 

In 1566, Soliman died, and Selim succeeded him. Joseph now 
rose to the zenith of his power. Soon after his accession to the 
throne the new emperor created him Duke of Naxos, Andros, etc., 
and the whole Cyclades. The administration of these islands 
he intrusted to a Christian and a Spaniard, Coronello, a 
choice equally creditable to his heart and to his judgment, 
‘‘Kor,” says a writer who has drawn from an authentic source, 
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‘“Never was governor more beloved and more venerated than 
Coronello during the whole period of his administration, which 
extended to the end of his life.’ But Coronello was not a 
Spaniard of the Spaniards of those bloodthirsty and corrupt 
days; he was too honest and too humane to find his country 
an endurable place for him, and he therefore voluntarily ban- 
ished himself and went to Greece, and here it was that Joseph 
met him and procured him a field of labor more congenial than 
the land of his birth, thus requiting good for evil to a child of 
that identical household that had so ruthlessly dealt with his 
own people and his own religion. 

Such was now the Duke’s influence with the Sultan that 
although we do not hear that he held any great office of State, 
the German emperor distinguished him by presents and an 
autograph letter. In 1569, the Duke of Orange, then waging 
war for Holland’s independence, sent a special messenger to him 
as the only one who controls the decisions of the Porte. Joseph 
sympathized with the brave Dutchmen that fought valiantly 
against such overwhelming odds that Spain commanded. He 
had even conceived the plan of causing Turkey to make a 
diversion in favor of the Netherlands, and although the political 
situation forbade actual rupture with Spain, a message from 
Don Joseph read in the consistory had an encouraging effect 
upon the Geuses. 

But now a trap was laid for him into which he well nigh fell. 
France still refused to pay her debt to the Duke. As a last 
resource the Sultan issued a firman by which the creditor was 
empowered to seize all ships sailing under the French flag. This 
was meeting force by force, and the creditor must have the bet- 
ter of it. Therefore intrigue must come to the aid of the Chris- 
tian king, and to our own disgrace we must say it, a Jew sold 
himself as an instrument of destruction against the benefactor of 
his race. The plot, the details of which we may leave untold, 
was laid for the purpose of proving Don Joseph a forger, malap- 
propriate and traitor, in secret cabal with the enemies of the - 
country. But the Duke had not only a clear conscience, which 
is not always a sufficient safeguard in human tribunals, but a 
far-seeing eye and cautious mind, so that he was well provided 
with the proofs he needed for his vindication. David fell into 
the pit he had dug for the foot of his own master, was banished 
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to Rhodes, the penal settlement of Turkey, and the Rabbis of 
Constantinople, Salorichi and other cities excommunicated him, 
one of the rare instances when ecclesiastical thunder was used 
to punish other than ecclesiastical sins. 

I said at the beginning that Don Joseph equaled his prototype 
in Egypt also in magnanimity. Here is the proof. When this 
treacherous man David, some years afterwards, gave proofs of 
his deep sorrow for what he had done the Duke exerted himself 
to the utmost for the repeal of the cherem, a task that cost him 
no little trouble. 

The crowning service the Duke rendered to his adopted coun- 
try was the acquisition of the island of Cyprus, of incalculable 
value on account of its geographical position, its fine harbors, 
its fertility and mineral wealth. In this enterprise he had to 
overcome the indecision of the Sultan and the opposition of the 
prime minister, Mohammed Sokolli, who disliked and envied 
him from first to last, and who was besides friendly to the Re- 
public of Venice, to whom Cyprus belonged, as indeed to all 
Christian States. A two years’ war, disgraced by acts of perfidy 
and cruelty on the part of the Turkish general, for which the 
Duke can not be made responsible, gave to Turkey the much- 
coveted gem of the Mediterranean, by a treaty of peace, which 
another distinguished Israelite, Salomon Nathan Askenasi, con- 
cluded as her plenipotentiary. 

It is said that Selim had promised the Duke, in case of a suc- 
cessful issue of the war, that he would be made King of the 
island—and that the Duke, in anticipation of his future dignity, 
had his coat of arms painted with the insignia of royalty. True 
or not, the death of Selim IT, soon after the war, put an end to 
Don Joseph’s political career. 

When Murad IV, whose ruling passion was avarice, ascended 
the throne, the faithful servant of Selim, retired into private 

‘life, and it was only a distinct clause in the will of his master 
and friend that secured him his possessions for life, through 
’ which the attempts of his enemies to deprive him of them, was 
frustrated. His forced leisure now was devoted to the care for 
the welfare of his brethren, whom he supported with royal 
munificence. His extensive library was open to the students, 
who were ever welcome as guests to his palace at Belvidere. 
He was fond of philosophical discussion, and wrote a little book, 
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purporting to be a dialoge between himself and a Christian 
philosopher. His death, August 2, 1579, was everywhere felt 
as an irreparable loss. Welcome it was only to the Sultan, who 
confiscated all his estate, and left the widow, Donna Reyna, barely 
her own personal property of 90,000 ducats. She survived him 
by twenty years ; children they had none, and thus the illus- 
trious house of the Duke of Naxos, with her death, passes out 
of history for ever. 

The sketch which I have presented to you, I am conscious, 
gives but a faint idea of the immense influence this extraordi- 
nary man had acquired in the political world. Students of the 
diplomatic correspondence of that time assure us that, in every 
important transaction in which Turkey was concerned, Don 
Joseph’s support or opposition determined the line of action pro- 
posed. Under the egis of Selim’s unwavering friendship and 
trust, he could wrest from France his debt, could thwart Spain, 
enter the lists with the papal power, and at last cripple Venice 
the proud. In the formation of all his plans, the position of the 
Jews had some share, but never tothe detriment of the State whom 
he served ; for instance, he could easily forsee that a war 
with Venice would jeopardize the fortunes and even the lives of 
his brethren residing in the republic, as it actually did; but 
that did not hinder him to seize the moment, when circum- 
stances favored an enterprise, promising such great advantages 
to his sovereign. Altogether, the picture is one on which the 
eye of the historian rests with satisfaction; for, although he, 
like the best of statesmen known, had to meet statecraft by state- 
craft, and could not be very nice as to the means he adopted, the 
soft light of charity, of magnanimity, of benevolent aspirations 
lies around his figure. We hear the beating of a human heart 
under the purple, not over-excited by religious fervor, it is 
true, yet holding firmly to the faith transmitted by the fathers, 
defending and supporting it according to the measure of his © 
insight, and lending it joyfully what of mundane glory he had 
gathered around the name of Don Joseph, Duke of Naxos. 





FREEMASONRY, JUDAISM, AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By D. E. pE Lara. 


(Concluded from page 161.) 


Conceding the existence of Jesus, which is a matter of no im- 
portance, per se, what is the ‘‘7veligion”’ which his biographers 
admit his having taught, or, according to Walker, ‘‘deliv- 
ered?’ I shall state it in the very words of Jesus himself, ag 
reported even by the historians and by all who place implicit 
faith in their writings. 

Matthew: ‘‘Hear, oh Israel, the Eternal is our God; the 
Eternal is one God.” Jesus does not say the Eternal is our 
triune God ;* but as Luther has it—one only God—‘ Ein eini- 
ger Gott.” They are almost the first words the Hebrew mother 
teaches her infant to lisp—they are the last on which the dying 
Israelite deposits his departing soul to be wafted back to its 
Maker who had lent it to him. The original Hebrew is even 
more emphatic and more impressive. It has the word chad, 
Unity ; and there can be no doubt, if Jesus spoke the words, 
that he quoted the Hebrew text. ‘‘And,’’ continues Jesus, 
‘thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” 
This is the first commandment. ‘‘And,” continues the speak- 
er, ‘‘is not like as the English version has it, but according to 
the Lutheran translation, egual to it; Das Zweite ist ihm 
gleich ; not ‘‘ahnlich,”’ but ‘gleich,’ equal, is on a level with 
it. There is no difference between the love of God and the love 





* The passage in I John, v, 7: “There are three that bear record in Heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” It has been proved by 
all the really learned and candid Christians to be a forgery. Many years since the 
famous missionary and scholar, Dr. Wolf, admitted to me in the presence of three Epis- 
copalian ministers, that it was not to be found in any one of the oldest Greek manuscripts 
in existence. Rejected, are, likewise, I Timothy, iii, 16 ; Acts ix, 5, 6; ‘the whole of the 
Gospel of ‘ John,’ as written in the second century, against Cerinthus,” (Bretschneider); 
the whole of the 2d and 3d Epistles of John, of Jude; and the Book of Revelation “as 
not fit to be alleged as affording sufficient proof of any doctrine.” (Dr. Lardner), the 


whole story of the Conception and the Slaughter of the Innocents (Evanson), etc., 
etc., etc. 
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of our fellow-men. If we love the latter, we love God, and prove 
our love to Him. ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
‘¢There is none other commandment greater than this.’’ 

But these are quotations from Moses, and the remark “ there 
is no commandment greater than this,”’ is also a quotation. 
Hillel had said the same thing 400 years earlier. But all this is 
Judaism—is Freemasonry. 

Again: ‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law and the proph- 
ets.’’ Thus reported by Matthew, and so it is the law and the 
prophets. But this is Judaism—the Judaism of the Talmud. 
It is Freemasonry. It is the teachings of all just and wise men 
of all ages and all countries. Con-fut-zee, or Confucius, the 
Chinese philosopher, uttered nearly the same words: ‘There is 
one word,” says he, ‘‘ which may serve as a rule of practice for 
one’s life. Is not reciprocity that word? What you do not 
want to be done to yourself, do not do unto others.”’ 

Matthew reports Jesus as teaching the duties of humanity by 
condemning their omission in the following manner: ‘‘I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me no meat. I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me no drink; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not (Matth. xxv, 42, etc.) 

This is, however, but a paraphrase of old inscriptions met with 
on ancient tombs in Egypt, many centuries before the birth of 
Jesus, or even of Jacob. The following is the inscription—they 
are words the person reposing within the tomb is supposed to 
address either to his Deity or the wayfarer: ‘‘I have fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, and sheltered the homeless.”’ 

Indeed, such Christianity, in its purity, was known, taught 
and practiced among the heathen nations of both the East 
and West many centuries before the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

‘‘ Some of the ancientest writers of the church have not scrupled 
to call the Athenian, Socrates, and some others of the best of the 
heathen moralists by the name of CHRISTIANS, and to affirm that 
‘+ + true moral philosophy was to the gentiles a preparative to re- 
ceive the gospel’ (Clarke's Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, p. 284). 

‘“Those who lived according to the Logos,’ says Clemens 
Alexandrinus, ‘‘were really Christians, though they have been 
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taught to be atheists ; as Socrates and Herodotus were among 
the Greeks and such as resembled them.”’ 

‘‘The thing itself, which is now called the CuRIstT1an Rer- 
LIGION,”’ says St. Augustin, ‘‘really was known to the ancients, 
nor was wanting at any time from the beginning of the human 
race until the time when Christ came in the flesh from whence 
the true religion which had previously existed began to be 
called Christian, and this in our day is the Christian religion, 
not as having been wanting in former times, but as having in 
later times received that name.”’ 

Peter, both the disciple and apostle,* also teaches that ‘‘ God 
is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.”’ 

In the whole of the writings of the N. T., there is not a passage, 
the evident sense and meaning and spirit of which has been so 
cruelly distorted and perverted by theological comments on the 
words ‘‘feareth’’ and ‘‘righteousness,’’ as has been this very 
passage ; yet if ¢his be Christianity it is also Freemasonry, for 
the latter teaches the same thing; and it is Judaism, too; for 
Moses had said the same thing in fewer words. 

The Talmud goes even further than Peter. It extends broth- 
erhood and brotherly love even to the idolator, provided he be 
a just and good man. 

Judaism goes even further than that. Far from consigning 
the soul of an unbeliever to the infernal regions, it teaches that 
the gates of heaven are thrown wide open for the reception of all 
the good, all the virtuous, all the upright, all the humane of all 
nations, of all creeds, and of no creed at all. Freemasonry again. 

And this same spirit of Freemasonry, so corrective and even 
condemnatory of sectarianism and intolerance, runs through the 
sermon of the mount, though this sermon is neither more nor 
less than a series of sentences and sentiments extracted or 
quoted, some essentially, others literally, from Jewish philo- 
sophical or rabbinical writings. Judaism again. 
again. 

What then are we justified in believing Christianty really 
to be 4 


Freemasonry 


* It is very doubtful whether these are not two different persons of the same name, 
yet it would not be unnatural that Peter, who denied his master with oaths and curses, 
and Paul, who persecuted his disciples, should subsequently embark in the same boat. 
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Divested of the mysteries and doctrines and dogmas that have 
been added to it, as other mysteries and dogmas have been 
added to Judaism, and absurdly enough even to Freemasonry,. 
Christianity is a religion that teaches duty like Judaism and 
Freemasonry ; a religion that teaches morality like Judaism and 
Freemasonry ; a religion that teaches humanity like Judaism 
and Freemasonry; a religion that teaches philosophy and 
liberalism like Judaism and Freemasonry. 

In its genuineness, Christianity is neither more nor less than 
Judaism, neither more nor less than Freemasonry. ‘‘ Christiani- 
ty” isa name. 

And this is the ‘‘ Religion of Christ.’ This is the Christianity 
of Jesus. It will be seen that between ¢hat Christianity and 
that of the ‘‘churches’’ and schools the difference is as great as 
is that between light and darkness, between wisdom and folly, 
between truth and falsehood ; in short, that the religion of 
Freemasonry is the religion of Jesus, the religion of its enemies 
that of the churches. 

Freemasonry does certainly not harmonize with the specula- 
tions of the Cabalists, the vagaries of our Chasidim ; nor with 
that ‘*‘ Judaism” which admits of the existence of an ashmody 
or satan, a gehinam, a yetzer hatob and a yetzer harang ; nor 
with that which promises to the pious at the end of the world a 
good supper of the fish Leviathan, that lies cuddled up around 
the world, and the wagging of whose tail causes the earth- 
quakes ; and a sumptuous dinner of tough. beefsteak from the 
flesh of that big ox which requires for a meal the grass growing 
on a thousand mountains. Nor does Freemasonry harmonize 
with that Christianity that rolls three Gods into one ;* nor with 
that which commands a belief in miraculous conceptions, in 
eternal hellish sufferings; nor with that which teaches the 
diabolical doctrine that ‘all sin, all crime, all vice, all that is 
immoral and vile and infamous, even collectively, is as nothing 
as sin, in comparison with the master sin—Unbelief.”’ + 

But Freemasonry does harmonize with the Judaism of Moses 
and the prophets, as taught by themselves, and with Christianity 


* “The Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, yet not three 
Gods, but only one God” (Athanasian Creed). 


+ See preceding paper. 
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as taught by the Jewish Jesus himself, and as inadvertently 
admitted by the author of the book of ‘‘ Matthew.”’ 

In short, Freemasonry is antagonistic to superstition, folly, 
and untruth, but harmonizes perfectly with reason, truth, and 
religion, and genuine Judaism, and genuine Christianity. 

If Freemasonry, Judaism, and Christianity are not what they 
have been represented to be in these pages, then it would have 
been better for the peace of the world and the happiness and 
welfare of mankind had they never arisen. 

On the other hand, if Freemasonry in its purity teaches love 
and honor and veneration to God, love to our fellow men, the 
brotherhood of mankind, and search after knowledge, wisdom, 
and truth; if the Judaism of Moses and the prophets in its 
purity, teaches the fatherhood of God, and imposes the same 
duties and obligations ; and lastly, if these teachings constitute 
also the essence, the spirit, the sum total, the real Alpha and 
Omega of Christianity in its purity, as taught, not by the sword 
of emperors, the anathemas of councils, the atrocities of inqui- 
sitions, and the craft of priests ; not as taught by an Athanasius, 
a Luther, a Calvin, or a Spurgeon, but (I repeat it), in its purity 
as taught by the Jew Jesus, then Freemasonry, Judaism, and 
Christianty are not only not antagonistic, not only come never 
into collision, but harmonize perfectly—then these three are 
but convertible terms—are but one. Then all tend toward the 
attainment of the same end, the happiness of the human family, 
the wisdom and enlightenment of the human race, the spread of 
truth, the annihilation of vice and immorality, of ignorance, 
imposture, and superstition; then, in short, all tend alike to 
constitute man the image of his Maker. 





RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


Truth tells its own tale. 
Where there is no peace, nothing flourishes. 
Peace is the wisp of straw which binds the sheaf of blessings. 


Discord is like a leak in a cistern: drop by drop all the water 
escapes. 


When two men quarrel, he who is first silent is the greater 
gentleman. 
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BEING A SKETCH OF ITS RISE AND DEVELOPMENT FROM MOSES 
TO OUR DAYS. 


By Dr. A. BENISCH. 
PERIOD I. 


From Ezra (460 B. C.) to the Destruction of the Temple (670 C. E.) 
(Continued from page 181.) 


The period just discussed has exhibited to us the Mosaic 
religious system still in the condition of fluidity. The princi- 
ples, it is true, were fully developed at the close of the period. 
But the institutions betokening them, if already in existence, 
had been practiced only partially on rare occasions, and some 
of them not at all. We stood, as it were, at their cradle, and 
their growth and maturity falls within this period. The five 
books of Moses began to be considered as the national pal- 
ladium, and gradually the other relics of the national literature, 
saved from the wreck after the destruction of the first temple, 
were added and illumined by the halo which popular venera- 
tion shed over the ancestral inheritance. Although the canon 
was not closed till long after Ezra (Zunz Gottesdienst. Vortreg. 
chap. ii, p. 34), yet the greater part of the Hebrew Scripture 
was in all probability then already in existence, and genera- 
tions must have passed before they were arranged and had risen 
so high in popular estimation, in consequence of the idea of a 
peculiar sacredness attaching to them, as not to allow of a fresh 
addition. Indeed, it can be shown that formal exclusions of any 
part from the canon would have met with less popular resistance, 
if at all, than the attempt at enlarging it.* It may be assumed 
that up to the time of the Maccabees, the religious zeal of the 


* In consequence of discrepancies between certain passages in Ezekiel and the Pen- 
tateuch, there was a strong feeling among the rabbis to exclude the former from the 
canon. We do not hear on this occasion that any popular opposition was apprehended ; 
ultimately, however, it was resolved to retain it in the canon, as one of the rabbis success- 
fully undertook the explanation of these discrepancies. The whole account may be read 
in the Tal. Treat. Sabbath, chapter i, 5, xii, 2. And elsewhere (Treat. Sabbath, chapter 
ii, xxx, 2) we read of the intention of the rabbis to exclude the Book of Koheleth (Ecclesi- 


Vout. V.—165. 
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successors of the prophets, and of the restorers of the new Jew- 
ish polity, popularly termed ‘the men of the great synagogue” 
(see Buxtorf’s Tiberias), expended itself in searching for those 
relics, emendating and arranging them. Stock, as it were, had 
to be taken before an estimate could be formed of the spiritual 
wealth possessed. Simultaneously with this labor a beginning 
was made with the carrying out of the institutions of the law. 
This beginning was, as it necessarily must have been for a 
time, quite tentative, since experience of the manner of execut- 
ing many of them was wanting. This will become clear when 
it is considered that the Babylonian exile formed a break in the 
continuity of the national existence, during which none of the 
laws connected with the possession of Canaan and the temple- 
worship could be carried out ; and these were the most numer- 
ous even as they comprised the most important institutions. 
But, even while the temple stood, gaps in this respect occurred. 
Thus, of the high festivals we know for certain that they were 
not generally kept (Nehem. vii, 17; 2 Kings, xxiii, 22). Of the 
observance of the great day of Atonement or of the Feast of 
Weeks during the first period, there is not a trace. The Sab- 
bath could not have been kept with the rigor prescribed in the 
decalogue, as may be inferred from 2 Kings, iv, 23. There is 
evidence to show that the law commanding the liberation of the 
Hebrew slaves in the seventh year, was observed very imper- 
fectly, and only exceptionally (Jeremiah, xxxiv, 8-16). Nor 
can it be shown that either the Sabbatical year or the jubilee 
was kept during this period (Lev. xxvi, 34-35). Nay, King 
David, so justly extolled for his piety, had an officer at his 
court—Uriah the Hittite—(II Sam. xi, 3-6) of Canaanitish origin, 
despite the express command of Moses not to tolerate any of 
the aboriginal inhabitants in the country (Deut. xx, 16-17). The 
same monarch, disregarding the laws for the transmission of 
landed property prescribed in the law, deprived the lawful 
owner of a portion of his possessions and gave them to a strang- 





astes) from the canon, because, as was contended, its contents, or at least some of them 
were at variance with the Law. This idea, it is true, was ultimately relinquished, but 
the Book of Sirach (Meshalim) composed about 260 years before the destruction of the 
second temple was, according to Zunz, actually excluded from the canon, in which it was 
still included as late as the beginning of the fourth century (see Zunz’s Gottesdienstl, 
Vortreeg, chap. vii, pp. 101-102). 
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er (II Sam. xix, 30); and, on another occasion, decreed’ the 
penalty of death against an individual who, according to the 
Pentateuch, was not guilty thereof (II Sam., xii, 5). Nordo we 
find that he incurred for such conduct the censure of any of the 
prophets at his court. Of his sons, we read that they were 
cohanim (II Sam., viii, 18), which, literally and generally, means 
priests, although, as is contended by some commentators in the 
passage referred to, the word cohanim should be rendered 
“officers.” Samuel, a Levite, not a priest, offered a sacrifice 
in person (I Sam., vii, 9). The line of high priests was shifted 
from the elder to the younger, and again back to the elder 
branch (I Sam., xxii, 21; 1 Kings, ii, 35). Elijah offered sacri- 
fices out of the temple (I Kings, xviii, 33, 38) against the pre- 
scription of the law (Deut. xii, 13,14). Jeremiah was of opinion 
that God had not enjoined the sacrificial service (Jerem., vii, 22,) 
and Ezekiel seems to have understood certain laws of the Pen- 
tateuch different from the sense in which they are now received 
(xlvii, 22 ; xliv, 21, 22). These references will suffice to show 
that, although the Pentateuch may have been known, and even 
generally read, yet it had not acquired, during the first period, 
such a firm hold on the popular mind as to create a restraining 
public opinion. When, therefore—in conformity with the new 
religious spirit aroused among the people during the Babylonian 
captivity—the desire awoke to carry out in their entirety the 
institutions prescribed in the law, difficulties arose, and doubts 
were awakened in the execution of the details which, for the 
reasons stated, it was not easy to remove. What if the first 
day of Passover fell on a Sabbath? Were the operations 
necessary for the preparation of the paschal lamb, which had 
to be performed on the evening of Friday, to be considered as 
a desecration of the Sabbath (Bab. and Jerus. Talmud treat. 
Pesach. f. 66, A)¢ What kind of labor performed on the Sab- 
bath rendered the worker liable to the penalty of death ? (Mish- 
nah Sabbath, the whole of chapter VII). A calendar not having 
been fixed by Moses, what was the right time for the celebration 
of the festivals as enjoined in the law (Lev. xxiii, 4)? Another 
instance: What was to be done if circumcision on the eighth 
day would have endangered the life of an infant? Questions of 
this nature must have presented themselves to the observant at 
the execution of every flaw, since the details are but rarely 
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added, while the necessity of their being strictly carried out in 
all particulars is emphatically enjoined. 

Some of these details might, no doubt, be ascertained from 
tradition. Tradition, therefore, had to be searched for, col- 
lected, and sifted.* Others might be inferred with toler- 
able certainty from a careful analysis of the passages treating of 
the institution, and from their proper collation. This labor, 
therefore, had to be performed. In other cases, where no aid 
could be derived from these sources, recourse had to be had to 
analogies and conjectures, or rules laid down for the interpreta- 
tion of unexplained prescriptions (Middoth)+—-satisfied if an 
allusion, however remote, or an interpretation, however forced, 
could be pressed into the service. Here was work enough for 
the zeal, learning, and ingenuity of the devout; and here we 
perceive the germs of those regulations which, systematized and 
recorded after having received in the course of ages many accre- 
tions, became known as the traditional or second law (deutero- 
sis), and, in process of time, was ranked side by side with the 
original—called written law by way of distinction. ll this 
necessitated the formation of the order of scribes, which acted 
such a prominent part in the history of their people, and which, 
properly speaking, had already commenced with Ezra, surnamed 
the scribe (Ezra, vii, 6). 

An event now occurred which gave a special impetus to the 
development of this traditional law, and greatly endeared it to 
the people ; while, at the same time, enabling the nation to carry 
out the institutions of the law, without let or hindrance, to the 
widest extent possible. This event was the rising of the people 
against the Syro-Grecian power which, under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, sought to coerce the subject Jewish nation into religious 
conformity with the surrounding heathen populations. In this 
attempt the pagan Prince was not unsupported by an influential 
party among the governing classes of the people. 


* Traditions of this kind were believed to have been handed down by Moses from 
Sinai, having been transmitted orally from master to disciple, until they were at last re- 
corded in the Talmud, forming the most ancient part of the oral law. They were techni- 
cally called, Halakah Lemosheh Mesinai (gone forth unto Moses from Sinai). 


+ Different rabbis laid down different rules. Hillel laid down seven: Rabbi Yish- 


mael thirteen (Sifra, sec. I), and Rabbi Elieser, son of R. Yossay, the Gallilean, thirty-two 
(Aboth of Rabbi Nathan). P 
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While Judea was under the dominion of Persia, there were 
between the two peoples more points of agreement than of differ- 
ence. There is no reason to suppose that in civilization the 
latter was in advance of the former, while in religion there were 
several points of friendly contact. The established religion of 
Persia then wasa species of monotheism. It could not be any ma- 
terial difference to the two nations whether the supreme being 
was called Ormuzd or Jehovah; while Ahriman, or the princi- 
ple of Evil, in constant antagonism to the principle of good 
(Deellinger’s ‘‘The Gentile and the Jew, etc.,” vol. I, II Persia, 
ete., p. 389), might among the Jews well be personified by Satan, 
whose character was so vividly depicted in the introductory 
chapter to the book of Job, now part of the canon; moreover, 
the Devs and Izeds might, in the popular imagination, easily 
coincide with the demons, or evil—or, rather, lying—spirits (I 
Kings, xxi, 22), and the angels. Persian influence, therefore, 
although not entirely lost upon the Jewish religious system, as 
will be shown further on, did not necessarily clash with the re- 
ligion of the subject nation. But when the Persian power had 
been overthrown by the Macedonian hero, and Judea passed al- 
ternately under the dominion of the Syro-Grecians and Egypto- 
Grecians, the relations of the Jews to the new masters altogether 
changed. 

_ For the first time the Jews came into abiding contact with a 
superior civilization, a state of refinement and luxury, a legis- 
lation, a religion, and morals hitherto unknown to them, and in 
many points antagonistic. They thus became exposed to influ- 
ences most incisive and disintegrating in their nature. Their 
mettle was as it were for the first time proved in the furnace of 
an extraordinary temptation. Will they pass through it un- 
scathed 4 Will they be able to stand the crucial test? It would 
have been a miracle had this contact remained without effect. 
It produced its effect. A section of the people belonging to the 
aristocracy was powerfully attracted by the new vista of life 
unrolled before their dazzled eyes, and the sensual enjoyment 
presented to them. They longed to be at one with their masters, 
and to step out from what appeared to them as the narrow circle 
of ancestral ideas—the close atmosphere of obsolete and uncouth 
habits and customs—into the boundless realm of spiritual free- 
dom and physical license; and, with the impetuosity of new 
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converts, endeavored to drag the nation along with them. It 
was this party which, led on by some members of the family of 
the high priest, abetted and assisted the Syrian masters in the 
attempt to overturn the altar of Jehovah and to replace it by 
that of Zeus, as narrated by Josephus and others. But this 
violence produced its natural reaction. It roused the indig- 
nation of the conservatives to an extraordinary degree, fanning 
the flame of zeal into an enthusiasm, the ardor of which has 
rarely been equaled in history. And when the national party 
at last conquered and extorted the recognition of national in- 
dependence from the enemy, and seated upon the newly erected 
throne the dynasty whose sacrifices, devotion and heroism had 
principally contributed towards the achievement of this triumph, 
a process of religious purification and rigorism set in which, 
more than any other event, helped on that consolidation of the 
ancestral institutions which mainly gave them their present 
shape and consistency. We are distinctly told that all those 
rites, the practice of which the persecutors punished with a 
special ferocity, were those to which the liberated people clung 
with the greatest affection and tenacity. 

These rites became a religious shibboleth, and were as such 
doubly endeared to the people, and consequently a prominence 
was given them in the religious system which they would not 
have obtained but for this persecution. These rites were nat- 
turally such as characterized Jewish outward appearance, 7. ¢., 
ceremonies, and thus had an extraordinary importance allotted 
to them. It may be assumed that, ever since, these cere- 
monies have received an amount of attention and minute ela- 
boration which have extended throughout all generations to our 
own days. 

About this time we meet with a high court, regularly consti- 
tuted supreme in religious and civil matters, to whose verdicts 
even the kings had to bow, thus opening a new and important 
epoch in Jewish history. This high court—Synhedrion was its 
name—became the seat and guardian of all ancient traditions, 
interpretations, and decisions, to which it imparted coherence, 
system and authority. To it was applied the passage in Deut. 
xvii, from 8 to 13, in which Israel was enjoined to refer every 
matter in dispute, too hard for the inferior courts, to the priest 
or judge for the time being, and to abide by his decision what- 
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ever it might be.* The Mosaic institutions had now for their full 
development their legal basis. This court, animated by the 
spirit of the Lawgiver, did not hesitate to modify, and even to 
set aside for the time being, institutions which no longer answer- 
ed their purpose, and it may be said that, in this respect, the 
court trod in the footsteps of the Lawgiver. For we know that 
Moses did not hesitate to substitute the tribe of Levi for the 
first-born sons who were in the enjoyment of certain traditional 
privileges, vesting them with priestly functions, as soon as 
taught by experience that the institution abolished, although 
ancient and sanctioned by him, in the new circumstances in 
which the nation was placed no longer worked beneficially 
(Numb. iii, 12, 13). 

It may not be here out of place to consider the development 
given to some of these institutions, which will, at the same time, 
show the freedom with which this court handled them, and its 
anxiety not to allow the letter of the law to override the spirit. 
The rabbis specify a number of laws and institutions which they 
attribute to the ‘‘Scribes.”? But as these personally had no 
authority to make any enactments, but could only do so as a 
body in their corporate capacity, these institutions must be con- 
sidered as having originated with this court. Among these en- 
actments there are seven named by way of eminence, ‘‘ The 
seven commandments of the Rabbis.’ They are scattered in 
different parts of the Talmud, but will be found enumerated in 
‘“Sepher, Mitsvoth Hashem” (from p. 81 to 83). Three of these, 
which can be easily explained, I will mention. 

The Synhedrion enacted the public reading of the scroll of 
Esther on Purim, and the celebration of the festival of the re- 
dedication of the temple after its restoration for divine service, 
consequent upon the defeat of the generals of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes by the Maccabees. The celebration of both these festi- 
vals is ushered in by a benediction in which these institutions 
are ascribed not to the rabbis but to God, clearly in virtue of the 


* Zunz, in his Gottesdienst]. Vortrzeg, (chap. iii, p. 37) places the formation of the 
Synhedrion at about 142 B.c. The interpretation given to the concluding words of the 
passage quoted, (v. 11) “Thou shalt not decline from the sentence which they shall show 
thee to the right hand nor to the left,” is “Even if they (the Synhedrion) were to tell 
thee of the right that it is the left, and of the left that it is the right, thou art bound by. 
the sentence.”—(See Commentary of Rashi—as quoted from Sifree—on this verse.) 
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power delegated to them in the Biblical passage commented 
upon. Still more remarkable is the third institution—that of 
washing the hands before meals. It is likewise preceded or ac- 
companied by a benediction by which the enactment is ascribed 
to God. The object of this institution, although differently ex- 
plained by the rabbis, may be assumed to be this: The Jews of 
old were as little acquainted with the use of knife and fork 
at meals as are the oriental nations to thisday. Instead of these 
convenient instruments the hands were used. Considerations of 
cleanliness and health, therefore, made it most desirable that the 
hands, previous to using them at meals, should undergo an ab- 
lution. But how was the unthinking mass to be induced to 
submit to this operation? The simplest way was to enjoin it as 
a divine commandment. The Synhedrion had the authority to 
do so, and it unhesitatingly exercised the authority for the 
benefit of the people. 

Again, of the high priest Yochanan (King Hyrcanus), we read 
{Mishnah, Maase Shenee, Cap. v, 15) that he by his own au- 
thority ordered that the formulas prescribed by the law (Deut. 
xxvi, 5-10, 13-15) should no longer be recited by a Hebrew 
when offering the tithes to the priest. Further, the procedure 
in criminal cases was ordered, and this in so liberal, humane 
and enlightened a spirit that even modern legislators might still 
learn something from it. The law of retaliation was, in practice, 
so tempered that it was deprived of all its apparent harshness ;* 
methods were fixed for the harmonization of the lunar with the 
solar year, thus enabling the nation to keep the festivals in their 
right seasons ; the manner in which these festivals were to be 
promulgated was arranged, and the preparations for facilitating 
the journey for their celebration to the holy city, and the ac- 
commodation of the multitude, were made. The rigor of some 
Biblical regulations (Deut. xxii, 17), repugnant to the advanced 
popular refinement, was mitigated by an interpretation which, 


* The rabbis resolved the law of retaliation (Exod. xxi, 24-25) into pecuniary com- 
pensation (Talmud Treat. Baba Kama, f. 83, b). The reasons may be seen in the Biur, 
on the passage in Exodus just quoted. Calmet, who had not penetrated into the spirit of 
the rabbis, observed, ‘“‘The Hebrew jurisconsults have disfigured this law (of retaliation), 
the same as all others which were odious to them; they have introduced so many individ- 
ual views (ant de temperament), so many restrictions, exceptions, and subterfuges that it is 
almost impossible ever to incur the punishment prescribed by the law (Ca/met dissert, sur 
Ja police des anciens Hebreux, towards the end). 
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if it seemed to do violence to the plain sense of the text, had yet 
the merit of satisfying the feeling of propriety; and of such a 
law as is enacted in Deut. xiii, from 13 to 18, we learn that it 
absolutely remained a dead letter (Tosephta Sanhedrin, chap. 
14). Above all, it was the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul and of future reward and punishment, which was now 
placed in the foreground and made a chief lever for the control 
of the popular emotional nature. 

A new tenet, probably owing its introduction to intimate inter- 
course with the followers of the religion of Zoroaster, although 
traces thereof may already be descried in the Scriptures, received 
the tacit sanction of the Court and dpen currency and acceptance 
among the people, upon whose imagination it had a powerful 
hold, taking its place side by side with that of the immortality 
of the soul: This tenet is the resurrection of the dead (Deellin- 
ger’s The Jew and Gentile, etc., vol. i, b. 4, pp. 390 and 410) on 
the Day of Judgment. The doctrine, too, of good and evil 
spirits, probably flowing from the same source, found likewise 
admission and credence among the people, without, however, 
ever receiving the sanction of the highest religious authorities. 
But neither the expectation nor the wish for a savior subse- 
quently elaborated into that of the Messiah or Christ as yet 
existed, as the people enjoyed prosperity and had only lately 
triumphed over its enemies, and therefore naturally felt no such 
want. The Messianic idea, as will be seen further on, was the slow- 
ly growing fruit which sprang from the troubles and disasters of 
the subsequent ages. It was the star which lighted up the 
gloom of the night, which, in later days, settled upon the nation. 
The study of secular knowledge was held in honor, and the 
qualifications for a seat in the Synhedrion were very high. 
Every member was, in the hyperbolical language of the Rabbis, 
to be acquainted with most of the existing languages, believed 
then to be 70 in number, agreeing with the number of the imme- 
‘diate descendants of Noah ; he was even to be conversant with 
the magic art. Schools for the diffusion of elementary knowl- 
edge were established throughout the country as early as Simon 
Ben Shetach, about ninety years before Christ. School boards 
were thus anticipated in Israel by nearly two thousand years. 
But these liberal tendencies, although meeting with the appro- 
bation of the people, soon encountered opposition. 
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An energetic minority, among whom there were not a few 
persons of high position, animated by what they considered 
conservative views, taking no account of the exigencies of the 
times, and the new wants and cravings of the age, saw with 
apprehension what they regarded as a deviation from the old 
paths and as dangerous innovations. This party, which we may 
call institutionalists, and which was for a time only a new school 
of religious thought, refused to admit the validity of the inter- 
pretations of the Law by its opponents. It contended that in 
the execution of the Law, regard should be paid to the letter 
only. About its spirit it did not trouble itself. In its opinion, 
the narrowest technicalities‘were to be adhered to. It openly 
rejected the doctrine of a bodily resurrection, and maintained 
that that of the immortality of the soul, and the other so closely 
connected with it, future reward and punishment, should, in imi- 
tation of the precedent set by Moses, not receive any promi- 
nence: and that, consequently, every individual should be al- 
lowed to form and declare his opinion on the subject. This view 
was interpreted by its opponents as tantamount to a denial of 
this doctrine. It is, however, impossible to believe that this 
school should have formulated such a denial. There might have 
been individuals belonging to this school who had formed only 
vague ideas on this subject, or had not at all made it a subject 
of their reflections. They simply wished to leave the question 
where Moses left it. The analogy with a certain school of 
thinkers in our days will not escape my hearers. But a definite 
denial would have placed the party in flagrant contradiction 
with the law, which they professed to follow as their only 
guide ; for, as shown before, a hereafter, in some shape or an- 
other, must have been and was, believed in by Moses and Israel 
in general. Moreover, belief in a future reward and punishment 
can be logically deduced from the divine attribute of supreme 
justice. The erroneous conception was the more easily formed 
in the popular mind since the doctrines of the immortality of 
the soul and of a bodily resurrection were not always kept 
asunder in it ; and the two being confounded, the conclusion lay 
near that a denial of the latter also involved that of the former. 
The popular instinct, however, as is often the case, did not mis- 
lead the mass ; although, as is still more frequently the case, it 
did not hit the right direction. With the narrow-mindedness 
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which not rarely characterizes sectarianism, the school in ques- 
tion failed to perceive that, owing to a change in the situation, 
Judaism could no longer be sustained on the basis on which the 
Lawgiver had placed it.* 

When Moses promulgated his institutions, he could point, as 
a proof of their divine origin, to the close connection between 
obedience to them and its immediate happy consequences. The 
nation was, for instance, assured that the deficiency of the sev- 
enth year—the year of release—when all fields were to remain 
fallow, would be amply compensated for by the abundance of 
the harvest of the preceding year (Levit. xxv, 20-22); or that, 
so long as the divine commandments were carried out, the clouds 
would yield the early and latter rains in due time, and in proper 
quantity (Deut. xi, 13-16); and that neither famine nor pesti- 
lence would desolate the country (Exod. xv, 26). But this ocular 
evidence could now no longer be pointed to. We know from 
history that the year of release was not always preceded or fol- 
lowed by one of abundance (1 Maccab. vi, 49, 53, 54), and that 
the most scrupulous and minute attention paid to the several 
religious rites was no longer a safeguard against individual or 
national calamities. The providential special protection prom- 
ised to obedient Israel seemed, to have been withdrawn. What 
proof, therefore, had the mass of the divine origin of its code; 
and what inducement could be held out to it to submit to laws 
which exacted so many sacrifices? The Pharisees, with the 
clear-sightedness which distinguished them, did not hesitate to 
draw forth from the obscurity in which it had been shrouded 
the only principle capable of sustaining the structure now so 
elaborately developed by them. 

They adopted this measure with the greater confidence the 
more clearly they perceived that the reasons for which the Law- 
giver seemed to have kept this doctrine in the background no 
longer existed, since time had dissipated the apprehensions 
which had caused this reticence. The priestly caste in Judea 


* Much has been written on the religious differences between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. But it is only in modern time that the subject has been sufficiently elucidated 
for criticism to pronounce its judgment. It is especially Geiger who has thrown much 
light on the question, by a careful study of Talmudical sources, as may be seen from his 
latest publication, entitled, ‘‘Sadducees and Pharisees.” That the Sadducees did not deny 


the immortality of the soul is shown by Gratz, in vol. III, p. 508 of his History of the 
Jews. 
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no longer occupied the position which it held in the days of 
Moses, and there was no longer any analogy between it and the 
priestly caste in Egypt. While the latter steadily maintained, 
if it did not increase, its influence with the people, that of the 
former as steadily declined.* Limited to the performance of 
sacrificial rites, and superseded in the popular veneration by the 
prophets, whose functions were not restricted like those of the 
priest to one single spot, it had now to give way to the scribes, 
the scholars of the nation, and the interpreters, teachers, and 
magistrates of the people ; and these scribes, allowed as they 
were to marry, and living, as they did, with and among the peo- 
ple, had naturally no interest apart from it—no ambition or 
other motive to work for the benefit of a special order, and no 
object to promote in their own circles. Moreover, they had 
never to appear as exactors of tithes, or any other legal perquis- 
ite, and therefore were much more likely to be popular with the 
mass than the priests. 

Unable to perceive this, the elder institutionalists, mechani- 
cally clinging to the letter, from which life, once pulsating in it, 
had fled, persisted in serving a corpse. Like every school of 
religious thought when it has proceeded to a certain length, hav- 
ing singled out various points to which it attached an exagger- 
ated importance, and become passionately excited, it ended by 
becoming a religious sect contending, under the name of Sad- 
ducees, with the Pharisees for mastery : and, as no idea remains 
in a state of isolation, but attaches itself to, or is productive of, 
others of an analogous nature in other spheres of thought, the 
views of this sect on religious matters soon became complicated 
with notions of its own on civil and political affairs. The sect 
became a political party, and, in time, drew the governing class- 
es into the contest; Church and State being, in a theocracy, 
necessarily identical. It did not struggle unsuccessfully for the 
helm of affairs. From time to time the helm passed into its 
hands, although only for short periods. This contest was not 
without effect on the consolidation of Judaism. 


* The Ptolemies, reversing the policy of the Persian rulers of Egypt, supported the 
established religion, and greatly increased the power and influence of the priests over the 
people. Of the first of these kings, Ptolemy Soter, we read that he spent the sum of fifty 
talents on the burial of a dead Apis, and that the inner sanctuary of the great temple at 
Karnak, destroyed by the Persians, was rebuilt by him. (See Deellinger’s “The Jew and 

he Gentile,” &c., vol. I. b. vi, p. 407.) 
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Exposed to the severe criticism of the Sadducees, the Phari- 
sees were compelled, in the administration of the law, to keep 
more closely to the letter. A portion of the freedom with which 
the Mosaic institutions were before handled apparently had now 
to be renounced. This was a retrogression forced upon them, 
which was unavoidable, setting precedents which exercised an 
injurious influence upon the further development of the law. 
One or two instances will exemplify this. 

During the struggle of the Maccabees it was noticed that the 
enemy, turning to account the scrupulousness with which the 
Jews observed the Sabbath, attacked them on that day; great 
disasters were the consequence of these tactics. When this was 
perceived by the religious authorities, they, without consulting 
the letter of the law, simply obeying the exigencies of the 
moment and the high interests at stake, at once permitted 
defensive warfare on the Sabbath day (I Maccab., ii, 41; II 
Maccab., vi, 11). No recourse was had to any forced interpre- 
tation of the law, and no refuge taken behind any technicality. 
The law had given the court the power of deciding any question 
of a religious nature, and it exercised its authority with firmness 
and discretion.* But when, a few generations afterwards, the . 
right of a man to divorce his wife was discussed, the Academy 
of the illustrious Hillel, the head of the Synhedrion, one of the 
most noble-minded and large-hearted rabbis, disregarding the 
feeling of justice, refined and rendered more sensitive in the 
course of time, and taking its stand upon a too literal interpre- 
tation of a certain text (Deut. xxiv, 1), claimed for the husband 
the power of repudiating his partner in life on the most 
frivolous pretenses (Talm. Treat. Ghittin, f. 90). Happily the 
holders of this view were this time defeated, the opposite opin- 
ion prevailing. Further, this illustrious chief saw fit to have 
recourse to an expedient which certainly has all the appear- 
ance of disingenuousness in order to remedy a crying evil, 
rather than openly exercise the authority vested in the court, 


and, like his predecessors, openly to set aside the injurious 
practice. 








* It is true that this resolve was originally taken by Matathias and his followers ; 
but as subsequently it became a general rule that defense in war on Sabbath was lawful, 
and should not be considered as a desecration of the festival, it must have received the 


sanction of the Synhedrion, and may therefore be considered in the light of an enactment 
made by this body. 
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Experience had taught that the law which ordered the re- 
mission of debts, in the release year, far from benefiting the 
distressed, as was its original intention now, in the altered cir- 
cumstances, operated to the injury of the poor; for the rich 
refused to make advances to those requiring pecuniary assist- 


, ance, because they were afraid of the effect of the release year. 


The change in the conduct of the former toward the latter had 
been brought about by circumstances over which neither had 
control. As long as the people were purely agricultural, the 
commercial intercourse with other nations insignificant, and the 
fortunes pretty equal by reason of the inalienability of landed 
property, distress could only be the consequence of some unfore- 
seen calamity which could be easily mitigated, if not remedied 
by the loan of provisions or seed corn until the next harvest. 
The loss of the loan when not repaid was not greatly felt; but 
when the people had been brought into unavoidable and perma- 
nent contact with nations governed by different laws, when 
landed property changed hands for good, taxation increased 
and trade became the means of large numbers for earning a 
livelihood ; the value of capital was recognized, and capitalists 
whose living depended upon its possession durst not expose 
themselves to the risk of losing it by lending it out. The evil 
was manifest ; how was it to be remedied? The straightforward 
course would have been to declare that since by adherence to 
the letter of the law its spirit would be killed, the letter must 
be set aside; and such undoubtedly would have been the line of 
proceedings in the days of the elder Maccabees, had the evil 
then shown itself. Not so in the days of Hillel. The bondage 
to the letter of which the Sadducees set the example, and no 
doubt their severe criticism on any step taken in a liberal direc- 
tion, for which no justification, however remote, could be found 
in some text, exercised their pernicious influence. A device 
was contrived under the name of prosbul, by means of which 
the letter of the law was saved, while its spirit was evaded. It 
was authoritatively declared that creditors who made over their 
claims to the court would not lose them, as this would obtain 
payment, and then hand over the amount to the owner. By 
this arrangement the creditor did not violate the letter of the 
law, since he could not remit what was no longer owing to him. 
But he had no objection to accept payment from the Court, 
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which acted as his deputy (Talmud Treat. Ghittin, f. 36; 
Mishnah Shebeeth, chapter 10). 

The contest between the Sadducees and the Pharisees also 
operated injuriously in another way. When the Pharisees ulti- 
mately obtained the victory they, as was the case after the 
triumph of the Maccabees, and precisely for the same reason, 
began to attach an exaggerated importance to all those cere- 
monies and badges which had formed the shibboleth in their 
days of humiliation. Formulas were added to the prayers, dis- 
tinctly affirming the doctrine of immortality, that of the resur- 
rection* having long before found expression in the daily 
prayers. The counting of the fifty days for the celebration of 
the feast of weeks had to commence on the second day of Pass- 
over, and not on the Sunday following it (Lev. xxiii, 15), as the 
literal meaning of the text in dispute seems to imply. Hence- 
forth the spiritual decay of Pharisaism became quite perceptible. 
The school of Shammai, contemporary and opponent of that of 
Hillel, became prominent for its rigorism and the tenacity with 
which it clung in its scriptural interpretation to a narrow leteral- 
ism ; in fact, the numerous differences between the two schools, 
often referring to mere minutiw, are complained of in the 
Talmud itself (see Talmud, Treat. Sanh., f. 10). 

There was yet another circumstance which accelerated still more 
this downward career. The disturbances which had arisen 
under the later kings of the Maccabean dynasty led, as is known, 
to its overthrow, and the occupation of the throne by the 
Idumean Herod. This upstart prince, whose sympathies appar- 
ently were more with Rome than Jerusalem, seemed only to 
have one object during his long reign—that of currying favor 
with his patrons and lords paramount. To the Caesars he 
looked up as to superior beings. To them he burnt incense. 
Them he aped. Anti-national institutions were cherished ; 
— customs fostered, and the views of the a be- 


*In the Mishnah (Beracoth, ix, 5) we ont “All ‘welions ‘recited i in the temple 
‘concluded with the words “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel forever.” But when the 
Meenim adduced this asa proof that there is only this world it was ordained that the 
phraseology should be precisely that used in Nehemiah (ix, 5) “for ever and ever.” It is 
true that the term Meenim in the rabbinical writings, mostly designate the Jewish Chris- 
tians. But as these neither denied the resurrection of the dead, nor the immortality of the 
soul, the word in question must, in the passage quoted, refer to the Sadducees who, as 
known, denied the resurrection. 
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friended. The consequence was that feelings were excited 
among the patriots somewhat akin to those which in the mourn- 
ful days of Antiochus Epiphanes had brought on such calami- 
ties. If the power of the usurper, supported as he was by 
Rome, was too firmly established to be shaken by the rage of 
his enemies, they could at least show their horror of those inno- 
vations, and their profound attachment to the ancestral religion, 
by observing with the greatest strictness all its minutia, by ex- 
patiating on their importance, enjoining them most emphatically, 
and setting as prominently as possible the example of the most 
careful observance of every detail of the rites. The more widely- 
spread and deeply-seated the aversion to these innovations was, 
the more general was the acceptance of this rigorism as a protest 
against royal latitudinarianism. 

It was during this period of spiritual decadence that he, from 
whose epithet Christianity derives its name, made his appear- 
ance. No wonder that his spiritual nature revolted against 
such narrow technicalities and devices for evading the spirit of 
the law, while seemingly fulfilling its letter. His fierce denun- 
ciations of the Pharisees are on record; but impartial history 
will rather perceive in them the momentary ebullitions of an over- 
sensitive, ardent preacher, than the coolly-weighed utterances 
of a philosophical moralist. The Talmud informs us that there 
were seven distinct shades of Pharisaism, the one extreme bor- 
dering and touching upon the loftiness and saintly character of 
the Essenes, while the other wore the mask of the rankest hy- 
pocrisy. Between the two there was ranged the mass of the 
Pharisees of all colors and shades of religious opinion. There 
were Pharisees, we are informed, who were distinguished 
by every virtue which can adorn a scholar, patriot, and saint ; 
and, again, others vain, superstitious, and ostentatious, paraded 
in the market-place the outward marks of religious zeal.* It 


* We read in the Talmud (Treat. Sotah, f. 22. b.) the rabbis taught, There are 
seven kinds of Pharisees—the Shechemites, the crawlers, the eye distorters, the downcasts, 
the professors of the opus operatum, the hunters after reward, and the anxious. The Shech- 
emites are those who, like Shechem, discharged religious duties for the sake of an earthly 
reward (Gen. xxxiv, 2-5). Crawlers are like those who, on account of excess of humility, 
do not raise their feet in walking, and therefore knock them against stones and other im- 
pediments. Eyedistorters are those who, in order to avoid looking at a woman, shut 
their eyes in walking, and therefore knock their heads against walls which inflict wounds 
from which blood flows. Downcasts are those who, to avoid every appearance of pride, 
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must have been the lot of Jesus to have fallen in with some of 
those lower-grade Pharisees. Unfortunately, this historical 
distinction is but little known, and his condemnation is thus ex- 
tended to the righteous as well as to the wicked. 

The death of Jesus, as known, was not followed immediately 
by the rise of a new religion, but rather by a new school of 
religious thought. Peter, its head, seems to have had no wish 
to break loose from his people and its tenets. It required a 
special vision to induce him to discard the dietary laws. There 
is no evidence that he went beyond this. Had this school re- 
mained for a sufficiently long time in this condition, or even in 
the form of a new Jewish sect, it is probable it would have ex- 
ercised a great and beneficial influence on the mother religion. 
It might have arrested the spiritual decay, and brought back 
the liberty of happier bygone days. But it was not to be. The 
preaching of Paul was so subversive of some of the leading 
principles of Judaism, that its incompatibility with the mother 
religion must have been evident to the meanest capacity ; and so 
successful was his ministration among the Gentiles, that the 
crowds of converts soon by far outnumbered and overbalanced 
the hendful of followers of the other leading apostle. The Jew- 
ish Christians soon had no other choice than either to allow 
themselves to be absorbed by the surrounding mass of Gentile 
converts, or to revert to the body, an offshoot of which they 
would have fain remained. The Jewish Christians vanished 
comparatively soon (as will be shown hereafter), and with them 
all prospect of exercising any perceptible influence upon the 
mother religion. The influence which Christianity exerted upon 
Judaism was not that arising either from amicable contact and 
friendly rivalry, or from wranglings within a defined area, such 


walk bent double. Professors of the opus aperatum are those who boast that they have 
fulfilled all the commandments of the law, and are ready to fulfill any other that may be 
pointed out tothem. The hunters after reward are those who fulfil the law, not for the 
love of it and the fear of God, but because they desire the reward promised to the observant. 
The anxious are those who obey the law for fear of the punishment threatened to the dis- 
obedient. King Yannai (Hyrcanus) said (on his death-bed) to his queen: Fear neither 
the Pharisees nor the non-Pharisees, but fear the dyed ones (hypocrites) who act like 
Simri (Numb. xxv, 14), and want to be rewarded like Phineas (Ibid., 11). The yannai 
here referred to is the Alexander Hyrcanus of Josephus, who from a Pharisee became a 
Sadducee, and who on his death-bed recommended to his queen and successor, Alexandra, 
to make her peace with the Pharisees and be guided by their advice. 
VoL. V.—16. 
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as those between sects standing on common ground, but that 
springing from fierce antagonism and from the coercion exercised 
by the stronger upon the weaker, as will be seen further on. 

The antagonism between Pauline-Christianity and Judaism 
soon afterwards became still more embittered by a political ele- 
ment, which the unfortunate events of the day brought out 
with great prominence, and which thereby placed the daughter 
at a still greater distance from the mother religion, even before 
Pauline-Christianity had finally prevailed. 

When the last war between Judea and Rome broke out, which 
led to the well-known national catastrophe, it was naturally ex- 
pected that every secondary consideration would be set aside, 
and that all would patriotically unite for the defense of the 
threatened country. So imminent and pressing was the danger 
that not a particle of the national resources could be spared. 
The whole nation, with the exception of the followers of Agrip- 
pa, flew to arms. Even the conservatives, as a party—there, no 
doubt, wereindividual exceptions—and the more thoughtful, who 
had opposed the insurrection with all their might, cast in their lot 
with their other countrymen when they saw that war was una- 
voidable.* There was only one section which, in this fearful 
crisis, stood aloof. The members of the new sect withdrew from 
the danger, leaving it to its countrymen to conquer or perish, 
unhelped, and, perhaps, uncheered, on the plea of a certain 
prophecy of its founder (Eusebius’ Eccles. Hist. iii, 1). After a 
protracted struggle, the country at last lay gasping and bleed- 
ing at every pore at the feet of the conqueror. A million corpses 
covered her face, and a hundred thousand captives, among them 
some of her noblest and fairest sons and daughters, thronged 
the slave markets of the world. But no battle-field was stained 





* Munk (Palestine, p, 600) having described this terrible struggle, concludes his 
graphic account thus: Telle fut l’issue de cette guerre effrayable, qui termina l’existence 
politique de la nation Juive, dont I’heroique resistance, apres la soumission de tout l’Orient, 
humilia l’orgueil de Rome ; augedat ivas, dit tacite guod soli Fudaei non cessissent, La 
lutte fut glorieuse, unique peut-etre dans les annals des nations. La catastrophe est une 
des plus effrayantes, dont l'histoire nous ait conserve le souvenir. Jerusalem fut plus 
grandiose dans sa chute qu'elle ne l’avait jamais ete aux jours de sa magnificence. Les 
fiers Ramains durent admirer le courage indomptable des Juifs et cet ardent amour de la 
patrie qui leur faisait craindre la vie bien plus que la mort des qu’on voulait les arracher 
au sol paternal,” and makes the following quotation from Ticitus (Hist., v. 13): “Arma 
cunctis qui ferre possent; et plures, quam pro numero, audebant. Obstinatio viris 
feminis par ; ac, si transferre sedes cogerentur major vitae metus quam mortis.” 
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by the gore of any of the adherents of the new faith, nor did 
the fetters of the bondman press upon the limbs of any of its 
members. It may be easily imagined that in the mind of the 
prostrate patriot, if not in his utterance, the name of traitor was 
often joined to that of apostate, and what reception he would 
have given to the approach of the deserter. All kindred feeling 
between the two was thus crushed out; and, although in subse- 
quent ages repeated attempts were made by the Jews to recover 
their country, in no one were they joined by their kinsmen, the 
Jewish Christians.* 

Here is the place to speak of that other doctrine which, al- 
though not quite new, was only now fully awakened to a vigor- 
ous life, and acquired that powerful hold on the national mind 
which it has never since relaxed. I refer to the doctrine of the 
Messiah. Some of the prophets of old already, from time 
to time, in their addresses to the people, more or less distinctly 
hinted at a glorious period which should realize the most ardent 
hopes of the devout and patriots, which the past had failed to 
fulfill, and of which the gloomy present disappointed them. 
Some of the prophets connected this mysterious future with the 


* Indications of this hatred appeared soon after the war, for by a decree of the Syn- 
hedrion every contact with the Jewish Christians was forbidden (Talmud Treat. Abodah 
Sarah, f. 16, b. Midrash Koheleth 84, d, to the verse Col Hadebarim). A special for- 
mula under the name of Bircath Hammeenim was added to the so-called eighteen bene- 
dictions as a kind of test in order to discover the favorers of the new doctrine. This 
hatred naturally also extended to the religious writings of the new sect. Despite the popular 
veneration for the name of the Deity, and the awe which it inspired, the Christian wri- 
tings, even if containing these names, were allowed to be burnt (Ibid. Sabbath, f. 116, a. ; 
Jerusalem Talmud, Ibid. c. xvi, p. 16, 3). The followers of the new sect naturally 
retaliated. The same authorities tell us that the Christians denounced the Jews to the 
Romans, and calumniated them. Gratz, in his History of the Jews (vol. iv, p. 103-105), 
speaks of the mutual enmity and the attacks upon one another. This hatred was still 
more increased during the insurrection of Barcochba against Hadrian, the Jews having 
wished the Christians to make common cause with them, which however was refused. 
Eusebius (Chron. tothe 17th year of Hadrian) recorded that this Jewish leader “plurimos 
Christianos diversis suppliciis affecit eo quod noluissent proficisci cum illo pugnatum con- 
tra Romanos.” Not only did they stand aloof during this struggle, but, in common with 
the Samaritans, are suspected with having strenuously exerted themselves to get revoked 
the permission granted by Hadrian to the Jews before the outbreak of the insurrection to 
rebuild the temple at Jerusalem (Gratz, Ibid, pp. 140-141. This conduct of the Jewish 
Christians must have been the more painful to the Jews the more strongly it contrasted 
with that of Izates and his brothers princes of Adiabene, who having embraced Judaism, 
warmly espoused the cause of their new co-religionists, and fought against Titus, as we 
are informed by Josephus. 
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God-chosen dynasty of David, while others again were contented 
with predictions of aless precise nature, discoursing merely, as it 
were, of a golden age hidden in the womb of the future, without 
bringing it in connection with any individual. These discourses, 
which partook as much of the nature of ardent wishes as of 
positive promises, stepped into the foreground and gained in 
vividness in proportion as the horizon became overcast. It was 
but natural that in this state the distressed mind should seek 
solace in a more or less distant cheerful future turning its glance 
away from the gloom confronting it, and fixing it on the bright 
vision not far off. Thus we read of the starving, that they feast 
in their dreams on the fatness of the earth. On the other hand, 
these expectations receded into the background, and melted 
away in proportion as the soul longed less for them, by reason 
of the present prosperity enjoyed. These hopes were naturally 
much dwelt upon during the Babylonian captivity, but became 
weakened in the national memory during the happy repose en- 
joyed for a considerable time by the returned settlers in Judea, 
under the mild sway of the Persians. At least after the prohp- 
ets Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi, we hear of no such ex- 
pectations until the calamities, especially the persecutions under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, commenced. The longing of the nation 
for a deliverer once more awoke. This longing was soon trans- 
lated into a distinct promise of speedy fulfillment. A deliverer 
was promised—a deliverer was wanted—the deliverer must be 
near at hand. It isthe book of Daniel which made itself the 
organ of this hope. The deliverer came in the persons of Judas 
the Maccabee and his brothers. Israel once more sat in safety 
—each man under his vine and fig-tree-—at least for a time. 
The idea of the deliverer, or Savior receded. Soon new 
troubles arose. Judea fell into the hands of the Romans. Ca- 
lamity now followed calamity. Again, the longing for a national 
deliverer awoke with great vehemence. At last the national 
disasters were consummated by the destruction of the temple 
under Titus. Could there be any doubt but that this national 
deliverer would soon make his appearance 4 

The extraordinary spectacle was thus presented to the world 
of two religions closely allied being in hourly expectation of a 
supernatural guide—the Jews of a worldly hero leading them 
on to the reconquest of their beloved country, and the Christians 
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of the Son of Man in the clouds, in order to judge the quick and 
the dead. But both were disappointed in their expectations. 
Now showed itself a distinguishing feature in the character of 
the two. While the expectation of the speedy advent of the 
Son of Man, which had given such a powerful impetus to the 
formation of Christianity, was allowed by the Christian world 
to recede more and more into the background, or, at least, was 
overtopped by other dogmas not so prominent in the New Testa- 
ment ; the doctrine of the Messiah now became, as it were, the 
first in Judaism recast, and has ever since occupied a foremost 
place in the array of Jewish articles of faith, has wonderfully 
shaped and molded the fresh views, rites, and practices which 
have since sprung up among this people. Scores of times dis- 
appointed in their expectations, the hope of the advent of the 
Messiah has remained ever green in their hearts, with the differ- 
ence that while one portion of the nation, and precisely that 
which groans under physical oppression, expects him in the 
person of a mighty hero that will bring them deliverance, and 
restore them to their country ; another section, and this pre- 
cisely that from whose limbs the galling fetters of bondage have 
been struck joff, looks for the advent of that golden age, or 
rather Messianic period, in which virtue will conquer vice, crime 
will not be thought of, every man will regard his fellow as his 
brother, and strive after the happiness of his neighbor as after 
his own. The cycle of Jewish doctrines is now complete. No 
new one has since been added, and no new oneis ever likely to be 
added. I have now brought the consideration of the second 
period to a close, and proceed to that of the third. 


(To be continued.) 


A POWER FOR GOOD OR EVIL. 


RaBBI GAMALIEL told his servant Tabi to purchase at the 
market some good viands. He accordingly bought a tongue. 
On another occasion the rabbi directed his servant to fetch some 
ordinary provision ; he again bought a tongue. And when the 
astonished rabbi asked for an explanation, the shrewd servant 
answered, ‘‘ Master, both good and evil accrue from the tongue, 
when good it is unsurpassable ; when bad it is most execrable.”’ 

Midrash Rabbah. 





THE JEWISH EXPOSITION OF THE HEBREW PROPH- 
ECIES APPLIED BY THE CHRISTIANS 
TO THEIR MESSIAH. 


By Isaac Orosio. 
(Congnued from page 186.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


THERE is not, perhaps, a stronger proof of the force of an ar- 
gument, than when the opponents are compelled to answer it in 
several different ways ; for when such is the case, itis clear that 
they only employ so many, and such various replies, in order 
that, amongst the number, one at least may be considered appli- 
cable to the subject. I have collected, in the preceding chapters, 
several explanations of the prophecy, which, according to the 
Christians, ought to convince us that we are in error concerning 
the redemption of Isaiah, and that they understand it better 
than we do. But, as the sacred text is opposed to the argu- 
ments already quoted, there are some who have adopted others— 
the better to convince, or because they thought those employed 
by theirpredecessors were insufficient. 

These last affirm, that the redemption, promised by the 
Almighty to the children of Israel, in Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
and the Prophets, has been literally accomplished in the time of 
the Judges, and principally at their return from the Babylonish 
captivity, by the rebuilding of the Temple and the Holy City. 
Such is their usual reply, with which they endeavor to make the 
prophets correspond, to prove to us that the Lord’s promises are 
fulfilled. But we must love truth but little, and attach but 
small importance to its discovery, if we can not, or do not, refute 
a reply so diametrically opposed to the Word of God. The chil- 
dren of Istae] received nothing on their return from Babylon 
which God in his infinite mercy had promised. In Deuteronomy 
the Lord assured them, that though his people should be scat- 
tered to the ends of heaven, he would re-assemble them, and 
bring them again to the inheritance of their fathers.* And in 
Isaiah we find, the Lord will stretch forth his hand a second 





* Deut. xxx, 5, Ke. 
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time, and bring them from Assyria, Egypt, Ethiopia, from the 
isles of the sea, from the four corners of the earth; that they 
should be redeemed and gathered as one, that those who were 
lost should return from Syria, &c.* Jeremiah says, that he will 
save the house of Jacob and Judah from all the lands of their 
captivity.+ 

The simple fact, that the number of Israelites who returned 
from Babylon, according to Ezra, only amounted to 42,360, 
would prove that the fulfillment of these promises did not then 
take place. The Christians avow, that the ten tribes have not 
yet appeared: Judah, Levi, and Benjamin remained captives in 
Media, Persia, Egypt, Greece, and many other regions, suffer- 
ing incredible hardships. The multitude of slaves was immense ; 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, friendly to this unfortunate people, re- 
deemed them in great numbers. 

We have but to read Ezra and Nehemiah to be convinced that 
the children of Israel returned not in their time to the heritage 
of their fathers. These two sacred writers inform us of the small 
portion of their countrymen who left Babylon for Judea, and of 
the miseries of those who remained. Would we refer to profane 
authors? Josephus powerfully relates all the persecutions which 
afflicted the people of Israel during the 430 years intervening 
between the destruction of the first and second temple. The 
remnant of Israel has remained scattered and wandering all over 
the world to the present time ; and if we reckon those who are 
dispersed, we shall find them many more in number than those 
who left Babylon, a fact which ought to convince the most in- 
credulous that this redemption can not be regarded even as a 
type of. the accomplishment of the Almighty’s promise. If it 
had been as effective as the Christians would persuade us, the 
children of Israel would have been generally assembled from the 
four corners of the earth, until their sacrifice of the Savior—for 
which awful crime we should have been so utterly destroyed, 
that not one of us could be found among the nations. In that 
case the Word of God would have been fulfilled, as far, at least, 
as relates to our redemption, but not in our complete destruc- 
tion, for that the Divine goodness promised never should take 
place. 


* Tsaiah xl. 11, &c. + Jeremiah xxxiii, 7—11. &c. 
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Some Christian commentators endeavor to prove, that the 
redemption promised by the Lord to the children of Israel, has 
already had its effects, because it entirely depended on our own 
will, to seek again our own land, and go out from our captivity, 
the kings of Persia and Chaldea having permitted us to return 
to Jerusalem ; but that many preferred remaining among the 
nations, rather than enjoying the favor which God himself in- 
spired the princes to grant us. It is only, they add, for the 
pleasure of complaining, and remaining in their blindness, that 
they can deny this truth. And the Messiah, also, God sent to 
them ; but, resolved not to acknowledge him, they can not share 
the blessings which he brought—thus the promises of the Lord are 
fully accomplished, both as regarding the redemption and the 
advent of the Messiah. If this argument be convincing, these 
reasons solid, the fulfillment of God’s promises are no longer 
necessary to verify the prophets. If men prevent the execution 
of his decrees, they must depend more on the effect of human 
caprice and inclination, than on the irrevocable mandate of the 
Almighty, who assures us, that his people shall be re- 
deemed as they were from Egypt, whence they departed without 
leaving one behind ; such being the will of the Creator, which 
the created could not resist, it was not in the power of any 
Israelite to remain within the Egyptian kingdom. If the return 
from Babylon were the redemption promised, it would then have 
taken place, spite of the extravagant wishes of those who 
preferred a miserable slavery to a complete and blessed freedom. 
The decrees of the Lord are so upright and unwavering—the 
effects thence proceeding, so absolute and perfect—that the 
whole world would have seen and felt this redemption as they 
did that which had been promised to the patriarch Abraham, 
and which was fully accomplished in their departure from 
Egypt. No Israelite could have lingered in Babylon. Miracles 
were as easy to the Lord in Persia, as in any other region. 

‘The argument of the commentators does not then prove, that 
the return from Babylon was the completion of the promised 
redemption. It was but a transient gleam, bestowed by the 
infinite goodness of the Lord on the people, to console them 
under their affliction of such an insupportable slavery, and to 
guard them from the temptations to which they were exposed, 
of falling into shameful idolatry. 
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The redemption promised by the Lord, will be more perfect 
than that which we experienced in our departure from Egypt. 
It will be so miraculous, that we shall no longer say, The Lord 
liveth who brought his people from the land of Egypt, but who 
hath redeemed and gathered them from the nations. It was but 
to give his people time to repent of their many sins, he permit- 
ted them to rebuild the Holy City, and erect a second temple, to 
prove if, in the space of 430 years, they would not abandon the 
vice in which they were plunged, and thus deserve the mercy of 
their God, and an universal redemption. But the rebellious 
people continued as full of iniquity in Jerusalem, as in the places 
of their captivity. The Lord, in just wrath, was irritated against 
them, and destroyed, a second time, their cities and temples, 
dispersing them through different lands, more widely than be- 
fore. Not only for our sakes, but for his own sake, did the 
Almighty do this, to prove to the nations his power and justice 
in the chastisement of his chosen people ; his infinite mercy and 
compassion in the miraculous effects of that promised redemp- 
tion of which every prophet speaks: to prove, too, that though 
the will of man is not constrained by fate, it is ever submissive 
to the irrevocable and infallible decrees of the Lord. 

Israel knew well, that the visit of their God, vouchsafed them 
in their return from Babylon, was not the general redemption 
which was promised. All their miseries in Jerusalem were 
sufficient proofs. It was for this reason, many of the Jews pre- 
ferred remaining in slavery. Their prophets reproved not their 
decision ; they knew the termination of their captivity had 
not yet arrived. How could they imagine the return from 
Babylon was the sanctification God had promised to the children 
of Israel, when the absolute and manifest proof of this redemp- 
tion was the circumcision of the heart—the love which they and 
their children would bear their Redeemer—the restoration of the 
whole people. It was a covenant made between them and the 
Lord, in which he assured them that he would never separate 
them from him ; he would surround them with blessings, and 
engrave on their hearts a veneration so profound, that they will 
never again abandon him, but serve him with a zeal as fervent as 
his mercy was undeserved, that the nations will follow Israel, 
and be witnesses of the grace he will receive from the Lord. 

The children of Israel left Babylon so stained with crime, they 
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dared not expect this supreme felicity. Obdurate in iniquity, in 
forgetfulness of the divine law, trampling on the precepts and 
ordinances of Moses, were they then in a state to enjoy the hap- 
piness foretold them? The situation of Israel, at that time, is 
clearly portrayed by those affecting passages which we read of 
in Ezra and Nehemiah—‘‘Their sins,”’ say these holy men, ‘ex- 
ceed those of their fathers—some treading wine and oil presses 
on the Sabbath. The priests of the Lord unite themselves with 
women of Ashdod, though their piety should be as an example 
to their brethren—they have defiled the priesthood, and ‘the 
covenant of the priesthood and the Levites.’’* 

Their sins at length became so heinous, that a Christian author 
justly observes, God had his sword ever lifted up over Israel ; 
that he chastised him, in his wrath, from the time of his depart- 
ure from Babylon till the final destruction by the Emperor Titus. 
Josephus relates the iniquities, the assassinations, robberies, in- 
cest, which the children of Israel committed after their return 
from Babylon: a sovereign priest sacrificed his brother in the 
sacred edifice ; another sold the priesthood ; another suffocated 
the sovereign pontiff in wine, and his assistants solemnized the 
most sacred festival by cutting each other’s throats in the temple. 
Such was the fear of God; such the holiness brought from 
Babylon. Hardened in their crimes, they provoked the Lord to 
send the Romans to exterminate them, as Moses had threatened 
in Deuteronomy. Can the Christian authors affirm that such 
are to be the effects of the redemption promised by the law and 
the prophets? 

The third clause in the redemption, which can not be applied 
to their return from Babylon, is, that the children of Israel are - 
to live forever in the Holy City, where the Almighty promised 
them that rest and quiet which they had not enjoyed since their 
first captivity. He will take from our hands the cup of his 
wrath, that the nations over whom we shall reign may drink of 
it. We shall be filled with the glory of the Lord ; our wisdom, 
our good conduct, our exact observance of all the divine stat- 
utes, would bring forth not only pardon, but the entire forgetful- 
ness of all our iniquities and sins ; and, according to the Prophet 
Zechariah, we shall assemble every year to humble ourselves 


* Ezra ii, 61, 62 ; chapters ix, x. Nehe. chapters ix & xiii. 
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before the Lord of Hosts, and celebrate the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles. 

The return from Babylon produced effects quite contrary. 
Scarcely had Cyrus given them permission to rebuild their 
temple, when his son Cambyses revoked the decree ; a prohibi- 
tion from which sprung much misery. The Arabs and other 
neighboring nations gladly seized the opportunity to insult and 
defy the Israelites, till, in the time of Nehemiah, they again ob- 
tained the earnestly-desired mandate. Two young Jews left 
Jerusalem, and, meeting Nehemiah, informed him the misfor- 
tunes they had endured were insupportable, and compelled them 
to fly from the city. They could not, they said, describe the 
wretchedness of their countrymen ; the gates of the city were 
burned, the walls destroyed, and themselves each day carried 
away captive. 

The kings of Persia and Chaldza, to whom they were subject, 
treated them as slaves ; until Alexander the Great restored them 
to liberty, through the intercession of the High Priest Jaddua, 
who, throwing himself at the monarch’s feet, had the gratifica- 
tion of obtaining permission for his countrymen to live more 
peaceably. The Greeks, however, after the death of Alexander, 
continued to persecute them ; wrested from them the city of 
Jerusalem, profaned their temple, and prohibited them, on pain 
of death, to continue the exercise of their religion. During the 
reign of Antiochus, the brave Maccabeeus delivered them partly 
from their heavy yoke, leaving them however subject to other 
princes, until the Romans took them under their protection, to 
render them, by slow degrees, tributary, and finally to destroy 
the greater number, and oppress the miserable remains with a 
cruelty which to this day they have not recovered. 

Such was theredemption of Babylon ; that which many Chris- 
tians imagine was the actual fulfillment of the Almighty’s 
promise to his people. Such was the liberty they were to enjoy 
to eternity ; undisturbed by affliction, inquietude, or the dis- 
grace of being subject to other nations. I would, in all charity, 
ask by what arguments, what sophistry, the divines who retain 
such an opinion can succeed in persuading the most credulous 
minds that the so often repeated promises of the Lord were, in 
this release from Babylonian slavery, fulfilled—spite of there not 
being one of the necessary proofs to render it plausible? Those 
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who can not defeat this doctrine endeavor to conceal the truth 
by a subterfuge equally unfounded. 

They imagine three Jerusalems, three Zions, and two Israels. 
A terrestrial Jerusalem, that which was built at their return 
from Babylon; a Jerusalem militant, which is the Christian 
Church ; and a victorious Jerusalem, which is the glorious 
heaven, the residence of the blessed. One Zion, or terrestrial 
temple, that built in Jerusalem ; a living temple, signifying 
Christianity ; and a celestial temple, which is the empyreal 
heaven, the Zion of redeemed souls. A temporal Israel, so they 
designate the seed of Abraham ; and a spiritual Israel, compris- 
ing all the nations converted to Christianity. Such is the extra- 
ordinary basis on which the Christians found theirlaw. By such 
confused and improbable distinctions they explain the prophets, 
and comment on all the mystic passages of Sacred Writ. What- 
ever expositions they adopt, they discourse on them with as 
much hardihood as if their doctrines were, indeed, incontrovert- 
ible. That which can not apply to the terrestrial Jerusalem is 
instantly adapted to Jerusalem militant. It signifies little that 
the holy writings speak in express terms of the houses of Judah 
and Jacob ; they are determined that faith, in default of reason, 
should confirm what they opine: and the same persuasions are 
used to convince the credulous or ignorant that the sacred text 
speaks of the triumphant Jerusalem when they can not prove 
that it is the militant. 

If it be Israel mentioned in the passages they quote, it is the 
spiritual ; that is, the nations who have embraced the Christian 
religion, and not the temporal, or, in other words, the Jewish 
seed of Abraham. If the text affirm that Israel and Judah shall 
return to the land of their fathers, to possess it forever, they 
uphold that this land is heaven, and those who have acknowl- 
edged the Messiah are Israel and Judah. The wars and desola- 
tion of which the prophet speaks are also taken in a metaphori- 
cal sense. We must believe, according to them, that it is the 
struggle of vice with virtue—impiety with justice. The sacred 
temple so minutely described by Ezekiel—the choirs, the porti- 
coes, the apartments, are the various orders of cardinals, priests, 
monks, abbots, bishops and religionists found among the 
Catholics. Thus, to annihilate the proofs which we expect will 
mark the fulfillment of the Almighty’s promise, they confound 
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heaven with earth, this world with Paradise, the holy city with 
the assemblage of Christians ; Israel, Jacob, and Judah, with the 
Gentiles ; the disorders of war with the spiritual opposition of 
vice to virtue ; the temple, evidently temporal as it. is, with the 
salvation of souls, the religion they profess, &c. And this mis- 
taken doctrine is founded on the word of St. Paul, who says 
‘the letter kills and the spirit vivifies’’—concluding from that 
a prohibition to attach any literal sense to the holy writings, but 
to look on them as spiritual alone. 

These vain distinctions would, however, better pass as clever 
inventions than as arguments capable of proving the truth of 
their belief. Nothing can be more opposed to sound reasoning 
than to say we must not read or understand the sacred passages 
as they are written, but merely in the sense which they wish 
them to express ; a prohibition which would almost authorize 
the Atheist to defend his pernicious opinions and libertinism of 
spirit. I own, however, the divines, unable to be Christians 
without adopting these sophisms, are in some degree excused, 
as they use every possible effort to uphold an edifice, but weak- 
ly established, in order to convert, or rather pervert the Israel- 
ites, in turning them aside from the one and only road to 
salvation. 

The prophet Ezekiel completely destroys all these chimerical 
opinions ; the true Israelites, he says, will be redeemed—the 
real seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and not the Gentiles. 
He does not say that the land which they will re-possess will be 
the church or heaven, but that same land which they had inhabit- 
ed before they were scattered, and wherein they will dwell 
forever. The Lord commands him to take two sticks; on the 
one to write the name of Judah and his companions Levi and 
Benjamin ; and on the other the name of Ephraim, son of 
Joseph, and all the house of Israel ; that is to say, the remnant 
of the tribes which were divided into two kingdoms after the 
death of Solomon ; and to say to the children of Israel, that at 
the time of the redemption the kingdoms shall be united, never 
to be divided again. He was then to show these two sticks to 
the people, and say to them, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord God ; Behold, 
I will take the children of Israel from among the nations whither 
they be gone, and will gather them from every side, and bring 
them unto their own land: and I will make them but one 
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nation in the land upon the mountains of Israel ; and one king 
shall be king to them all: they shall be no more two nations, 
neither shall they be divided into two kingdoms any more. And 
they shall dwell in the land that I have: given unto Jacob, my 
servant, wherein their fathers have dwelt ; and they shall dwell 
therein, even they, and their children’s children forever. And 
the nations shall know that I the Lord do sanctify Israel, when 
my sanctuary shall be in the midst of them forevermore.’’* 

Can the Gentiles who have embraced the Christian faith be- 
lieve that they are the Israelites to whom the prophet alludes ? 
Are the nations ever termed Judah and Ephraim ? or have they 
been divided into two kingdoms? Ezekiel speaks of the true 
Israel, the royal seed of Abraham, and not of the spiritual Israel, 
imagined by the Christians to bear them out in their explana- 
tions, although but little capable of disembarrassing the mistaken 
doctrines they uphold. Neither reason nor plain sense is the 
foundation of the persuasion that the land of which the prophet 
speaks is spiritual: that it is the Church signified, when he 
assures the people Israel of their return to their own land— 
to that happy country which they had before possessed in the 
land of Canaan, that which the Lord had given to their ancestors. 
Can the mountains where the people were to assemble be spirit- 
ual? Fiction never went so far in metamorphosis ; and though 
there is nothing impossible to the almighty power of God, it is 
scarcely ever shown by miracles; even in the mystery of the 
law, all that was not perfectly natural approached nearly to it. 

There is not more probability in the belief that it is Christian- 
ism which the Lord has sanctified ; because if that: were true 
every other nation would have adopted it. Without, however, 
counting the Jews, the Mahometans, the Brahmins, the idola- 
ters, who constitute three-fourths of the universe, worship not 
in the same faith. They say, on the contrary, that nothing isso 
far removed from the truth: and yet it will be in the sight of 
the whole world the sanctification of Israel will take place. Be- 
sides, if the Christians have enjoyed the blessed redemption—if 
they be convinced of the advent of the Messiah they adore—if 
they be full of the grace of God, and the blessings announced by 
the prophets, why do they not enjoy them in peace 4 





* Ezek. xxxvii, 10, 21, &e. 
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Is the circumcision of the heart, which will bring forth a per- 
fect love of God, and true benevolence for our fellow-creatures 
—is that indeed found among the Christians ; who so widely 
differ in their manner of worship; who persecute each other in- 
cessantly with as much animosity as they feel toward the Jews ; 
a fact which is proved by the torments they inflicted ; who by 
lawsuits strive to rend away the fortune of their fellows, or by 
confiscation and injustice—and even spare not life, if all other 
means Of robbery fail?* The misdeeds of this life will not per- 
mit a hope of blessedness in the next. What, then, have been 
the effects of this redemption? None; save retaining the chil- 
dren of Israel in their cruel slavery, and causing them to endure 
a thousand ills; which will verify the threatening of the Lord, 
and render yet more miraculous the blessed change from our 
present fallen state to that which we shall enjoy in the time to 
come. If the Christians will not yield to such convincing argu- 
ments, they will at least be obliged to confess that theirs are not 
sufficiently well founded to convert us. Indeed, it is impossible 
to believe the Lord has yet redeemed his people, when they are 
still scattered over the world; and he has repeatedly promised, 
that in this great work he will gather us from the center of the 
nations, who will come and be witnesses of the grandeur of 
Israel, and adore, in this miraculous change, the glory and 
mercy of the Lord. 

(To be continued.) 


SHALL WE EVER MEET AGAIN? 


SHALL we ever meet again 





We may never mect again 





In the woodland by the sea ? In the woodland by the sea ; 
Will the moment bringing pain But the song, and the refrain, 
To the heart and to the brain, Which we sang beside the main, 


Come again to thee and me ? 

Shall we hear again the moaning 
Of the ocean to the shore, 

Like the ever low intoning 

Of a celebrant, Lenore— 

Shall we ever meet again ? 

Ah, me, that Joy should borrow 
A thorn to wound the heart 

From the pale-red rose of Sorrow ! 
Adieu! for we must part. 








* See History of the Inquisition, compiled by Stockdale. 


Will be ever dear to me. 

There is no sun that shineth 

But hath its spot of shade ; 

The brightest day declineth, 

And sweetest roses fade. 

We may never meet again. 

Ah me, that Love should borrow 
A thorn to wound the heart 
From the pale-red rose of Sorrow! 
Adieu! for we must part. 

Epwarp Caprernin Good Words. 











GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
Few things are impossible to diligence and skill.— Johnson. 


We think very few people sensible except those who are of 
our opinion.— Rochefoucauld. 


If we did not take great pains, and were not at great expense 
to corrupt our nature, our nature would never corrupt us.— 
Clarendon. 


The mind grows narrow in proportion as the soul grows cor- 
rupt.— Rousseau. 

The tongue of a fool is the key of his counsel, which, in a wise 
man, wisdom hath in keeping.—Socrates. 

Letters which are warmly sealed are often but coldly opened. 
—Richter. 

If thou art wise, thou knowest thy own ignorance, and thou 
art ignorant if thou knowest not thyself.— Luther. 


Better to be unborn, than untaught ; for ignorance is the root 
of misfortune.--Plato. 


It is almost as difficult to make a man unlearn his errors as 
his knowledge.—Colton. 


Education commences at the mother’s knee, and every word 
spoken within the hearing of little children tends towards the 
formation of character. Let parents bear this ever in mind.— 
Hosea Ballou. 


A man who shows no defect is a fool or a hypocrite, whom 
we should mistrust. There are defects so bound to fine qualities 
that they announce them—defects which it is well not to correct. 
—Joubert. 

If there is a virtue in the world at which we should always 
aim, it is cheerfulness.—Bulwer Lytton. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty 
attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-natured.—Addi- 
son. 

Gayety and a light heart, in all virtue and decorum, are the 
best medicine for the young, or rather for all. Solitude and 
melancholy are poison.—Zalfourd. 
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JEWISH EVENTS. 
THE HEBREW CHARITY BALL. 


WHEN the future of an event is so far assured that nought 
can alter it, but extraordinary and unforeseen circumstances 
which no amount of diligence and care can prevent, not much is 
due to the sagacity of him who tells us what that future will 
be. We do not :lay claim, therefore, to any gift of prophecy, 
when we congratulate our readers upon the fact that our pre- 
dictions as to the success of the Hebrew Charity Ball have been 
fulfilled. The elements of its success were in the breasts of the 
men and women who make up our noble, self-sacrificing com- 
munity. The United Hebrew Charities were to be the recipients 
of the funds which might be accumulated, and this was sufli- 
cient. In union is strength. Weremember having had this truth 
impressed upon our youthful mind by the narration of how a 
certain old man called together his sons, and bade each try to 
break a bundle of sticks which had been provided, as a test for 
their physical strength. Failing to accomplish the end de- 
signed, the bundle was untied and each presented with a single 
stick, and the ease with which the whole number was now frac- 
tured seemed wonderful. The American colonies borrowed the 
idea from the old man, and having acted upon it, have raised up 
the United States which now stand as one of the first-class . 
powers of the world. The latest exemplification of the truth 
of the adage, is the one before us. We had five charitable or- 
ganizations—The Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum, The 
Hebrew Relief Society, The Hebrew ‘Fuel Association, The 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, and The Ladies’ Society of York- 
ville. Each had its independent sphere of action and did much 
good. But with the year 1874 commenced an era of wretched- 
ness, misery, and poverty such as had scarcely been experienced 
before in this country. The demands upon the charitable asso- 


a were so vastly increased, that they decided to unite their 
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efforts to meet the urgent necessities of the case. The United 
Hebrew Charities was the result, and the city was soon divided 
.jnto districts, the funds of the united bodies judiciously 
distributed, and the burdens of the weak so lightened that 
they could be borne by the shoulders doomed to sustain 
them or sink under the enormous pressure. But even with the 
funds of all united, and with the increased assistance rendered 
by the wealthy, the drain upon the resources was enormous. 
In a happy moment the managers decided to give a ball in 
order to replenish the treasury. They knew that it would not 
disappoint their desires, but they did not know, could not pos- 
sibly foresee, how far the results would exceed their expecta- 
tions. The details of the proceedings at the Academy of Music 
are well known. We need not therefore repeat them. Still 
less are we desirous of following in the wake of that impertinent 
journalistic effrontery which places before the public gaze, the 
costumes of ladies, whose innate modesty shrinks from the 
idea of dressing merely for the purpose of displaying their 
toilettes. Suffice it to say, that every body was so well pleased 
with himself or herself and every body else, that every body is 
desirous of having the affair made an annual institution. The 
financial results were far better than the managers and their 
friends, of whom we reckon ourselves among the warmest, 
would permit themselves to hope. While from the sale of 
tickets and boxes, and the rent of the hat-room, was realized 
the sum of about- $16,250, the total expenses are not more than 
$3,000, so that there will be left for the use of the beneficiaries 
of the charities, the amount of over $13,000, The management 
was everything that could be desired, and we tender our con- 
gratulations to the members of the various committees. We 
hope that, as each succeeding year rolls round, it may be the 
pleasing task of ourselves or others to record a like result to a 
similar proceeding. 


THE FORTHCOMING COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION IN HEBREW. 


A committee has been appointed by the Y. M. H. A. to make 
arrangements for holding a competitive examination of the 
pupils of the various Jewish schools in the city, in order 
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their proficiency in Hebrew. In response toa call from this com- 
mittee, which consisted of Messrs. I. S. Isaacs, M. S. Wise and I. 
Hendricks, a meeting was held at the rooms of the Y. M. H. A. 
on Sunday, March 7th. At this meeting a committee of one 
representative of each school was appointed to consider and 
report upon a plan for the designed examination. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed this committee: Rev. Drs. 
Gottheil, Schneeberger, de Sola Mendes, Huebsch, Mielziner 
and Jacobs, and Messrs. Leventritt, Oettinger, M. S. Wise, and 
M. 8. Isaacs. According to arrangement at the time of for- 
mation the latter committee held a meeting on Thursday, March 
11, at which they adopted the following set of rules to govern 
the proposed examination : 


1. A competitive exemination in the Hebrew language shall be held publicly in the 
City of New York, on the 31st day of May, 1875, in the forenoon of said day, at a place 
to-be designated by the Board of Examiners. Such examination shall be partly oral and 
partly in writing. 

2. The Board of Examiners shall be composed of five competent persons, to be selected 
by this body, and said persons shall not be connected with any school or institute, pupils 
whereof take part in the examination. 

3. Every contestant shall be allowed to participate in any or all of the several branches 
of examination. 

4. The branches of Hebrew comprised in the examination shall be : 

Third Grade——Reading from the Prayer Book, with an examination of simple gram- 
matical rules. 

Second Grade.—Translations from any ten chapters of the Pentateuch, with an exami- 
nation of grammar as far as the regular verb. 

First Grade —Translation from the poetical or prophetical books of the Bible, with 
grammar and analysis. 

5. Any child under the age of tifteen years will be allowed to participate in the examination. 

6. The Board of Examiners are to be the sole judges as to proficiency and merit on said 
examination, and their decision shall be final. They shall have the sole power of selecting 
the subject matter of examination—a majority vote controlling in case of division. ‘They 
shall report in full as to the method and results of the examination, which report, duly 
authenticated by them, shall be presented to this body and published. 

7. The examination will be open to children of both sexes, of the prescribed age, residing 
in the City of New York, and contestants are hereby divided into he following divisions : 
1. Day schools in which class children receiving private instruction are included. 

2. Congregational schools, holding not more than two sessions weekly. The prizes or 
awards shall be equal in number, grade, and value in both divisions. 

8. The names of children desiring to enter into said competition must be sent to the 
Secretary at least one week before the date of the examination, together with a statement 
of age, whether a contestant in the first or second division, and the branches in which 
such child is to be examined. 

g. Such prizes shall be distributed: 1s are offered for the purpose. Honorable mention 
shall also be awarded for merit and proficiency. 

10. The reading of the Hebrew may be according either to the pronunciation of the 
German or Portuguese Jews. The translation may be either into English or German. 

11. Where two or more of the contestants are equally rated in any branch of the exami- 
nation, the younger shall in such respect be deemed to have made the best progress, and be 
entitled to receive the prize. 

12. These rules shall become and be binding upon all parties participating in the ex- 
amination, and such participation shall be deemed to be an acceptance of the same, and 
an acquiescence therein. 
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The plan is a good one, and appears to be well received by the 
various schools and institutes which are qualified to send par- 
ticipants in the competition, as wel] as by the friends generally 
of education. There can be no doubt that should the com- 
mittees, in working out the particulars of the scheme, so arrange 
that all will be able to compete upon a fair and equitable basis, 
it will be accepted, and the examination be merely a successful 
commencement of a series, and that Hebrew learning in our 
schools will be advanced to a much higher standard. 


PURIM RECEPTION AT THE HOME FOR AGED AND INDIGEN T 
HEBRREWs. 


In accordance with the original design of the Purim festival, 
there was arranged an annual reception to cheer’and encourage 
the inmates of the Home for Aged and Indigent Hebrews. This 
is a society of which it is impossible to say too much. Numer- 
ous and world renowned as are the charitable institutions of the 
Jews, none is of more importance, or more powerful for good, 
than that which has for its object the amelioration of the de- 
clining days of those brethren who have borne the brunt of the 
battle of life, and after the strife for them is nearly over, are left 
without the means of providing for the ease and comfort of 
their age and incapacity. The reception which was held on 
March 21st and 22d showed that the interest of the friends of 
the society was in full vigor, and while it strengthened the hands 
of the noble ladies who act as directresses, soothed and cheered 
the hearts of the beneficiaries of the charity. The conduct of the 
institution called forth the encomiums of all present, as nothing 
could be found with which the most exacting and censorious 
could find fault. The fifty aged and infirm inmates seemed in- 
deed to feel themselves at home, and delighted at the haven of 
rest provided for their wearied frames. The donations were 
liberal, and the management of the Asylum have made it so far 
a financial success, that they are about to remove to more commo- 
dious quarters, so that they may be able to extend their good 
works to a larger number. A singular incident at the close of 
these receptions, is the presence of a mysterious lady, who first 
appeared two years ago. On three occasions she has now made 
a visit, after the proceedings have ended, and given a Purim 
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present to all the inmates. We shall not make any attempt to 
raise the veil with which she sees fit to clothe herself, knowing 
that secret beneficence will be its own reward. 


A JEWISH BURIAL AT WILMINGTON, N. C. 


The bonds of religious bigotry, which hold so firmly the minds 
of many weak though pious brethren, are gradually becoming 
loosened. Free thought and free discussion of theological sub- 
jects will gradually lessen the effect of the galling yoke, until at 
length, any man will be enabled to view with perfect equa - 
nimity, what he now considers the errors of another’s creed, and 
give his neighbor a chance of eternal bliss equal to that which 
he himself enjoys. Evidence of the liberal spirit, which is itself 
both a cause and an effect of the glorious change which is taking 
place, was given recently at Wilmington, N. C. A young 
Hebrew died, and was to be interred according to the rites of 
Jewish burial, but the town did not possess a minister of the 
community to which he and his friends belonged. But Edward 
Jacobi was not to be left without that religious ceremony, which, 
as a last tribute to those who had gone before, are so comforting 
to the minds of those who are left. A Baptist clergyman, the 
Rev. J. C. Hilden, filled the blank, and, as we are told, offered a 
prayer, and delivered an address, such as any Jew could listen 
to with admiration. This action of the rev. gentleman was one 
which needs no commendation from us. The comfort thus dis- 
pensed to a bereaved family and mourning friends, will return 
with ten-fold blessing upon him who was the means of its be- 
stowal, and the influence of the example will be felt long after 
the petty troubles and joys of this world have ceased to affect the 
heart of him who has thus stood up and dealt a sturdy blow at 
those barriers of sect, which tend so much to destroy that sympa- 
thy and brotherly feeling, which ought to exist between man and 
man. ; 


THE HEBREW BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The condition of the ‘‘ Hebrew Benovelent Society” of New 
Haven, Connecticut, is such as to render proud the charming 
and picturesque city to which it owes its birth. It is a young 
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society, indeed but one year old, yet the amount of good which 
it has been the means of accomplishing during the short period 
of its existence is great. The exertions of the Rev. Judah 
Wechsler, to whose untiring industry and perseverance it is in- 
debted for its origin and its present flourishing condition, have 
reaped for him a reward upon which we can and do heartily 
felicitate him. On Sunday, March 7th, the election of officers 
for the ensuing year was held, and the following names give 
assurance of a continued era of usefulness: President, the Rev. 
Judah Wechsler—the founder ; Vice-President, 8S. B. Shoninger ; 
Secretary, Charles Kleiner; Treasurer, L. H. Freedman; Trustees, 
Moses Mann, S. Cahn, and M. Sonnenberg. 


INAUGURATION OF TITE Y. M. H. A. OF BOSTON, 


In our last number we recorded, with pleasure, the fact that 
Boston was about organizing a Young Men’s Hebrew Associ- 
ation. Its inaugural ball was given at Odd Fellows’ Hall, on 
Wednesday, March 17th. It was a success. There were, prior 
to this event, many who had grave doubts as to the career of 
the young institution. Why they were doubtful it is impossible 
to say, for when a body of Jews unite for the purpose of pro- 
moting the moral and intellectual improvement of their race, 
and especiaily when to this is added a design of imparting aid 
to their deserving poor, it is not usual to find their labors un- 
appreciated, and their plans left to wither and decay under the 
blighting influence of supineness or neglect. All doubts, how- 
ever, are now happily removed. The numbers and the dis- 
tinguished positions of those present turned the unsympathetic 
into warm friends and ardent workers, or caused them to seek 
the cave in which all such reside. The occasion was one which 
all the Jews of Boston will long remember. Dancing was inter- 
spersed with speeches and toasts, which, though a pleasure to 
some, would have been gladly dispensed with by those who 
believe in doing one thing at a time, and that with all your 
might. We congratulate the young society upon the success of 
its inauguration, and hope, as we believe, that this may be con- 
sidered as the precurser of a long career of usefulness which is 
before it. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


The Civil Rights Bill does not seem to have provided the 
general panacea for the ills to which colored flesh is heir. It 
works so unsatisfactorily that some states are compelled to pass 
statutes, so modifying the operations of the Common Law, as 
to obviate the disturbances which give indications of arising if 
the provisions of the Bill be enforced. Whether justly or un- 
ustly we will not now enquire, but the fact exists that the 
white and colored people can not mix together on terms of exact 
equality. The attempt to force the amalgamation of two anti- 
pathetic bodies can not but result in unpleasantness and mis- 
fortune to the weaker of the two. It is an injustice to this weaker 
body, to endeavor to force it into positions where its own discomfort 
is assured. This seems to be the principal object of the Civil 
Rights Bill, consequently its working is not satisfactory. Petty 
quarrels and jealousies seem to be its only result. No serious 
disturbances have occurred, and if any do arise, they will be 
the exception, not the rule. Things will settle down to their 
proper condition. The working of the bill, only shows the 
utter inutility of attempting} to effect by legislation results 
which can be arrived at only by the operation of time. Na- 
ture cannot be hurried in its work, and if all the State legis- 
latures should unite their efforts to that of Congress, they could 
not solve the riddle which the latter have attempted to unravel by 
the Civil Rights Bill. The, status of the negro depends upon 
himself, and he will necessarily take his place upon that rung 
of the ladder, to which he has ability to climb. 


The calamity which happened at St. Andrew’s Church, in this 
city on the evening of Thursday, Feb. 25th, and by which some 
lives were lost, and many persons seriously injured, must awake, 
not only sympathy for the friends of those who were then hur- 
ried into eternity, and for those who were taken out of the 
building maimed and disabled, but surprise and indignation 
at the fact that such a disaster was possible. A painful and 
solemn interest is attached to the occurrence from the fact that 
the multitude had assembled for the purpose of divine worship. 
Next to the church in which they had met, stood a high wall, 
the remains of a house which had been destroyed by fire. This 
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wall reaching its ungainly form far above the roof of the church, 
had been weakened by the fire and by frost ; and was in so un- 
safe a condition as to have caused the anxiety of many persons 
who had observed it. Yet there it remained, a warning and a 
menace to the numbers accustomed to worship in the building 
by its side, as though there were not in the city a Department of 
Buildings, whose duty it is to look after, and order the removal 
of such impending dangers. It seems that on the day after 
the fire the authorities sent notice to the owner that the walls 
were in an unsafe condition and that they must be braced up. 
This would appear to fix the whole responsibility of the church 
disaster upon the negligent owner of the property which caused 
it. A second thought however will show us that whatever 
may be the degree of his culpability, he is not alone in his 
grievous offence. We cannot consider that the Department 
has done its work, when it has ordered proper safeguards to be 
provided. It has power to see that its requirements are full- 
filled, and it was its duty to compel the necessary braces to be 
supplied. In neglecting this duty the commissioners share 
with the owner the responsibility for the lives and limbs of the 
victims of the church disaster. As measures of prevention were 
not employed, it only follows that proper punishment shall be 
measured out to those whose duty was neglected. Coroners’ 
juries may censure, but this will be of no avail unless followed 
by the avenging hand of the law, and the responsibility which 
is now twofold will be threefold unless those steps are taken 
which will ensure such action towards the guilty ones, as will 
cause a feeling of insecurity to any who might be disposed in 
the future to neglect duties similar to those whose non-fullfil- 
ment has caused this sad calamity. 


So long as the affairs of the world have to be ordered and man- 
aged by men who are not omniscient mistakes may be expected to 
occur. We ought however to be constantly striving to arrive as 
near perfection as possible. It would seem that one of the means 
by which this goal was to be reached, would be the selection of 
men according to their fitness and capacity for the duties of any 
position to which they may be assigned. Were this done we 
should in all probability be spared the painful necessity of re- 
cording so many instances of heartless, brutal, demoralizing 
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blundering and malefaction on the parts of those whom we em- 
ploy. It may be necessary to have a Potter’s Field for the 
interment of those whom it is impossible to identify. But that 
a merchant, well-known in commercial circles, can, in a city 
like New York, in consequence of becoming afflicted with 
paralysis, be hurried off to a police-court, have his head broken 
with a policeman’s staff or a ruffian’s club, and after having 
been charged with being ‘‘drunk and disorderly,’’ be com- 
mitted to undergo a sentence six times more severe than the 
law prescribes for the offense, is a fact which should cause us all 
to pause, and consider whether we might not improve upon our 
present system of administering ‘“‘justice.”’ Our remarks are 
called forth by the case of Mr. Stockvis, with which our 
readers are no doubt familiar. Paralysed, unable to speak, or 
to move without assistance, he was hurried before a magistrate, 

charged, and sentenced as we have stated. Notwithstanding the 
presence of a handkerchief on which was written his name, he is 
condemned as ‘‘John Doe,’’ and only by mere chance, after great 
trouble and exertion, was the place of his captivity revealed, so 
that he was returned to his wife in sufficient time to breathe his 
last in her presence. This case is only one among many which 
will naturally come to the mind when considering it. Samuel 
(;. Ward, Nathaniel French, Mr. Sullivan, and others will be 
remembered as finding their last resting place, huddled together 
with numerous others, in the dismal holes of the Potter’s Field, 
although their recognition was easy of accomplishment. A 
paralysed person having his eyes gouged out, and being strangled 
in his hospital bed, by an attendant who was tired of the trouble 
of waiting upon him; a man killed by being pitched down the 
stairs of a police court by a policeman ; another frozen to death 
in a station house cell, are specimens of the way in which such 
cases are arranged. These are sufficient to show that, while 
wholesale and unrestircted abuse would be unjust and ineffica- 
cious, yet there is sufficient cause for suspecting that considera- 
tions other than fitness, operate in the selection of men to posi- 
tions in our public instititutions and bodies. 


‘* 4 woman’s opinion of it’? must necessarily be interesting, 
because she is the one most affected by it. On the part of the 
man it is but a trivial indiscretion ; on that of the woman it is a 
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mortal crime. One stumble with her is a fall beyond recovery ; 
ten thousand falls with him are but stumbles from which he 
can immediately recover his equilibrium. One slip with her 
calls upon her the whole force of society to push her down until 
she finds herself in the bottomless abyss from which there is no 
recovery, while he for whose sake the slip is made is carried 
upon the shoulders of the same society. No wonder Miss Dick- 
inson should speak. The surprise consists in the fact that so 
many pure minded women will sit down passively while the 
base injustice is continued. They would rather see an erring 
sister pushed down until her body finds its rest in the embrace 
of the flowing river, more charitable and kind than her un- 
tempted sisters, than that their hands should be soiled by: con- 
tact with the foulexcrescence. This is wrong, it is contemptible, 
it is unwomanly. Let our women, our pure, holy, womanly 
women, come forth from the robes of sanctity with which they 
have surrounded themselves, search out this thing, and not rest 
from their labors till justice is secured. Miss Dickinson states 
the question well, and argues it upon the right basis. More 
consideration for the erring woman, and a higher standard of 
morality among men are what are wanted. But society does 
not demand this, and until it does the evil will remain. 


The Hon. J. W. Thorne is, or rather was, a member of the 
North Carolina House of Representatives. The Hon. gentle- 
man believed not, as he should have done, in the existence of a 
personal God. He would not take the word even of the inspired 
writers of the Bible, but considered that he, as a man possessing 
a mind capable of reasoning for itself, might be permitted on 
this as on other subjects to work out his own conclusions. All 
this was very wrong, but so long as he did not parade before 
others his atheistical notions he was safe. In an injudicious 
moment, however, he did that dreadful thing which Job wished 
his enemy might be prevailed upon to do. He wrote a book, 
and in this book he stated his views upon the subject of a the- 
istical belief. Mr. Hanson Hughes, a gentleman of color, and a 
representative in the same House read the book. The colored 
member’s indignation was aroused, his zeal for his religion was 
raised to fever heat, for was not his God belied, and his faith 
outraged? Mr. Thorne was no longer fit to sit in the same house 
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with his colored brother, no longer entitled to the consideration 
of religious men, no longer the legitimate possessor of those 
rights and privileges to which the colored defender of his God 
could lay claim, since the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. Moved to vigorous action by the exuber- 
ance of his enthusiasm, the Hon. Hanson Hughes moves the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“Whereas, J. W. Thorne, the member from Warren County, has advocated and pro- 
mulgated a most blasphemous doctrine, subversive of the principles of the Constitution of 


North Carolina and of sound morality, therefore, 
“Resolved, That the said J. W. Thorne be and he is hereby expelled from a seat on 


this floor.” 

A vote being taken upon the resolution, it was adopted as 
follows: Yeas, 46; nays, 31. The Legislature of North Caro- 
lina is saved. Its assembly possesses forty-six God-fearing men, 
a majority sufficient to defeat all the villainous and immoral 
plans of the thirty-one abettors of the blasphemous man who 
wrote the book. But what about these thirty-one? Are they, 
after having shown their sympathy for their promulgating 
friend, to be allowed a seat on: the same floor as Mr. Hanson 
Hughes and his God-like confreres? Surely not. Let not his 
action stay here; let him now introduce a measure for expelling 
the thirty-one who by their vote expressed their willingness to 
permit to remain among them the man who promulgated, etc. 
Having accomplished this, let him begin at the forty-six. 
Among 'these he may find some who have no faith in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. These must go. We say all honor to the 
name of the Hon. Hanson Hughes, but we must remind him that 
his good work is only just begun, and advise him to go on and 
bring it to completion. 


The more we hear of the provisions of the new postal law re- 
specting the charges for the transmission of what is known as 
third-class matter through the mails, the more plainly do the 
iniquities of the act present themselves. That an express com- 
pany could, by means of the money at its command, secure the 
passage of an act whose only object could be the enriching of 
itself and its brethren at the expense of the mental alimentation 
of the public, is a fact disgraceful alike to itself and the 
men whose votes created the enactment. If the United States 
means to stand at the very head of the nations in the education 
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and mental cultivation of her children ; nay, if she ever intends 
to hold a position of equality with her sisters, she must see to 
it that no unnecessary imposts are made upon the transfusion 
of knowledge. While other countries are advancing, we have 
discontinued the forward march and taken a retrograde direction. 
While other nations are promoting useful knowledge among 
their peoples and doing all they can for its diffusion, we are, at 
the bidding of a commercial company jealous of our postal 
service, placing restrictions upon the transmission from place to 
place of that which shall increase the vigor of the mind and 
make good and useful citizens for the future. This is a serious 
matter, but some of the details of the bill are ridiculous in their 
character. For instance, see that portion which refers to the 
receipt and delivery of proof sheets : 

“* Corrected proof-sheets will be charged with postage at the rates prescribed for third- 
class matter in case the corrections be those only of typographical errors ; but if new mat- 
ter be introduced by the corrections, or any notations made by which information ts asked or 
conveyed, or instructions given in writing, the sheets are subject to letter postage.” 

Here is a premium upon ignorance and incapacity. Here is 
an exaltation of mechanical over intellectual labor. So long as 
aman contents himself with the correction of typographical 
errors, so long will his work be despatched at ordinary rates, 
but the moment he allows any amount of intelligence that he 
may possibly possess to assist him in his work, then down 
comes the hands of our enlightened legislators and take from 
his pocket that which shall satisfy their dignity which has been 
so grievously wounded by his attempt to make ¢hem, the peo- 
ple’s representatives, the carriers of his mental production. 
With what kind of feeling must the peoples of other countries 
read such legislation as this? Will they think that our legis- 
latures, like our juries, must be packed with fools? that im- 
becility is one of the chief qualifications for the office of an 
American law-maker? No, it is not so bad as that. Our repre- 
sentative men have too often shown themselves too well able to 
attend to matters affecting their own interests to be considered 
fools; they have advanced one step beyond that, and have 
proved themselves, as in this instance, too ready to sacrifice the 
popular welfare to their own selfish ends, so generously pro- 
moted by the interested proceedings of a rich, rapacious and 
insatiable corporation. 





SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 


The great advance which has, during late years, been made in 
the manufacture of telescopes is simply wonderful. Galileo aston- 
ished the world when he made an instrument which would enlarge 
an object less than five diameters, but when he made another which 
increased to thirty diameters, the hight of magnifying power 
was supposed to have been reached. What would the worthy 
astronomers of those days have thought of the machinery which 
is now used, to bring to us for examination the wonders of the 
heavens‘ The Herschel telescope at Greenwich, manufactured 
almost entirely by the hands of the great scientist whose name 
it bears, would strike them with a wondrous awe. But the 
world did not stand still when it received that magnificent gift, 
but went to work to see in how far it could be improved. 
Thereupon we had one at Gateshead in England with an aperture 
of 26 inches. This was the largest in the world until the 
Naval Observatory at Washington, determined not to be out- 
done in its facilities for astronomic research, possessed itself of 
an instrument exceeding the above in aperture, by one inch. 
This is now the largest refracting telescope in the world, and 
except that one upon the same principle and by the same 
makers, Messrs. Clarke and Sons of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
made to the order of Mr. L. J. McCormick of Chicago, for the 
University of Virginia, will exceed it by a small fraction of an 
inch, it will for some time probably sustain this honor. Mr. 
McCormick’s is as will be seen ¢he largest, but the difference 
between the two in this respect is so slight, that a few compara- 
tive facts connected with their structures cannot fail to be inter- 
esting. In the Washington instrument the object glass weighs 
180 lbs., in McCormicks 170 Ibs. Each tube containing this glass 
weighs nearly a ton, while the whole weight of each instrument 
is nearly five tons. The focal length of each is about thirty 
three feet, the magnifying power about 2,000 diameters, which 
however will be seldom used in consequence of the interference 
of the atmosphere. With a magnifying power however of 1,500 
diameters, which will be put in requisition, the size of an object 
viewed through the medium will be increased 2,250,000 times. 
With these facts before us, we can no longer feel surprise at 
the progress made in recent years in the science of astronomy, 
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but may rather be prepared to accept as possible the most as- 
tounding discoveries and computations in the future. 


The arctic expedition which will be dispatched by England in 
May next will be under the command of Captain Naires, of her 
Majesty’s navy, and the second in command will be Captain 
Markham of the same service. The depot ship will be com- 
manded by Captain Stephenson of the ‘‘ Victoria and Albert.”’ 
Captain Fielden of the Royal Artilery and Dr. Hart of Dublin 
will probably be the naturalists to accompany the party. Every 
means is being taken to render the expedition a success. Two. 
powerful and well built vessels of the navy will be assigned, and 
these will be equipped in such a manner, as shall render them 
capable of surmounting almost any difficulty, and at any rate 
provisioned so that should the experiences of former investi- 
gators be realized, their long imprisonment may be endured 
without the probability of their lives falling a sacrifice to those 
wants which must arise from a failure of provisions. In addition 
to this the officers are being taken through a thorough course 
of training for their arduous duties, as well as instruction in the 
nature and characteristics of the lines of route which is laid 
down for them to take. On the whole this may be regarded as 


containing elements of success which no prior expedition has 
received ; indeed, with the exception of establishing telegraphic 
communication with home, nothing has been omitted, which 
would appear necessary or desirable to effect a solution of the 
question of the Northern passage to the West. 


Prof. Loomis recently read before the American Academy of 
Sciences, a paper in which he offered a new theory to account 
for sudden changes of temperature. The falls of temperature, 
known as ‘‘cold snaps’ are well known to us, and there are few 
but have speculated as to their origin. The currently received 
opinion has been that they came down upon us in waves of cold 
air from the regions of the north. Weare told by Prof. Loo- 
mis, that this neither is, nor can by any possibility be the case. He 
has pursued a laborious investigation of the subject, and the 
results of his experiments convince him that the change results 
from a descent of cold air which had been hovering above the 
neighborhood which it visits, and that this descent results from 
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the dispersion of an area of high barometer, such dispersion 
starting from the centre, and moving in radii in all directions to 
the circumference of the heated circles. If we get our cold cur- 
rent from the north the professor wants to know how they get 
it at the north, so as to send it down upon us. It might also be 
asked if we get it from above, how does it occur that a rarified 
atmosphere can support an area of greater density, until it takes 
its centrifugal movement and allows the higher mass to fall 
upon us. Also we might enquire by what means the dispersion 
of the under area is occasioned. 


The question whether German shall or shall not be taught in 
our public schools, has for a long time attracted much attention. 
Our German brethren, who take a just pride in the language 
and literature of their country, think that a great loss is oc- 
casioned to the young who neglect its study, and consider that, 
so far as their own offspring is concerned, they have a right to 
demand that they shall not be compelled to neglect the native 
tongue of their ancestors. On the other hand it is argued, that 
for children who are to become citizens of a country whose trans- 
actions are conducted in English, this language is all important, 
and German a mere luxury ; that the cultivation and mastery 
of the necessity should receive paramount consideration, and 
that every thing, such as the study of the luxury, which will 
tend to distract the attention from the necessity, and render its 
knowledge superficial, should be eliminated from any course of 
public instruction. No such differences of opinion founded 
upon the prejudices of nationality can enter into the question 
of the advisability of introducing drawing into the curriculum. 
This is a subject which all will agree is of the highest practical im- 
portance. It isa necessity of education, and can no longer rank 
among the accomplishments. The branches of manufacture, 
whose success depends upon the designer’s skill are very nume- 
rous, and the positions being valuable, as well as the results 
important, they should be thrown open to the greatest possible 
competition. Art may be ‘‘either infection or education.”” We 
cannot help thinking however that education is much more 
potent than infection. For drawing to be a success its rudi- 
ments must be taught during youth. At the present time nearly 
all the finer artistic work of this country is done by foreigners. 
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The native born are excluded from the positions by reason of 

the defects of their early education. The training of the hand 

and eye cannot be successfully accomplished after the time of 
youth has passed. The muscular flexibility of the body has 
passed into inflexible rigidity. Even in the exalted profession 

of the acrobat we find this fact acknowledged. He does not 

@ _ allow his pupil to pass the period of very early youth, before 
| he commences his series of contortions. Only by thus begin- 
ning, and continuously persevering in the course of training can 

any degree of excellence be obtained. In drawing the same is 
the case. Wemust begin early with the fingers, keep them regu- 
larly to their work, and thus train up a class of men and women 
| who will have it within their power to aid materiallv in the in- 
| dustrial progress of the nation, and by their works to train our 
people to a higherappreciation of the beautiful. We shall thus 
be imperceptibly led to value that which is good for its own 
sake, and to reject every thing that is not good. The moral 

| tone of the nation will be improved, and intellectual culture 
much enhanced. Perfection in drawing and design can accom- 
plish this. Let then its rudiments be taught when alone they 
are capable of being properly received. 








Professor Watson writes from Pekin, under date of December 
10, 1874, stating that he and his party have been successful in 
their observations of the transit of Venus, though they were 
considerably troubled by reason of passing clouds. Notwith- 
standing this, however, they were enabled to observe well all 
P the contacts, and to make nearly one hundred photographs 
of the transit. This adds another to the tist of successful obser- 
vations which we have recorded, and renders it certain that the 
necessary data are obtainable for making those computations for 
which the various parties of observation were established. 









A communication from Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, announces that Prof. Forster, of Berlin, has 
discovered a planet of the twelfth magnitude in 9h. 56m. right 
ascension, and 13 degrees 48 minutes north declination, with a 
motion north of 1 degree daily. 
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